





























Penna’s hives and laboratories for the production of queen-cells 


(See ‘‘ Notes from Abroad ’’) 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
American Bee Journal 
it Nat'l] Bank Bldg. Hamilton, Illinois 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
urnal is $1.00a year, in the United States 
America and Mexico; in Canada, $1.10; 
d in all other countries in the Postal 
1ion, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
mple copy free. 
CHE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indi- 
tes the end of the month to which your 
dscription is paid. For instance, “ decis"’ 
your label shows that it is paid to the end 
December, 1915. 
UBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
id a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 





Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 5 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
3 times 14c a line oar 11c a line 
™ gac 7 12 (1 yr.) roc a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. ; 
Goes to press the 23d of the preceding 





Celebrated Queens Direct from Italy 


Bees More Beautiful, More Gentle, More 
Industrious, Long Tongued, The Best Honey-Gatherers. 
PRIZES:—VI Swiss Agricultural Exposi- 
tion, Berne, 1805. Swiss National Exposition, 
Geneva, 1896. Bee-Keeping Exhibition, Liege 
Belgium, 1896. Bee-Keeping Exhibition. 
Frankfort O. M. (Germany). Convention of 
the German, Austrian and Hungarian Bee- 
Keepers, August, 1907. 
Universal Expocition. | St. Louis, 
A., 1904, HIGHEST AWARD 
Dominion of Canada, Battier of Agri- 
culture, Central Experimental Farm. 
OTTAWA, Sept. 5, 1913 
Sir:—I am pleased to inform you that the 
three queens were received in good condi- 
tion, and have been safely introduced. 
Signed) C. GORDON HEwIrTT, 
Dominion Entomologist. 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station. 
STILLWATER, Oct. 7, 1913. 
Your queen arrivedin first-class condition, 
and introduced her without any difficulty. 
(Signed) Pror. E. C. SANBORN, 
State Entomologist. 
Extra Breeding Queens, $3.00; Selected, $2.00; 
Fertilized, $1.50; lower prices per dozen or 
more Queens, Safearrivalguaranteed. Write 


Member of the) ANTHONY BIAGGI, 
National Bee-> Pedevilla, near Bellinzona, 
Keepers’ Ass’ nal Italian Switzerland. 


This country, politically, Switzerland Re- 
public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos- 
sesses the best kind of bees known. 


Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Bee-Supplies 
LET US FIGURE WITH YOU 


We know we can satisfy you on quality. 
Write for catalog. 

c.cC.CLEMONS BEE-SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
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| Roller Seen Bottom Board 


WHY WORRY Ii 
THE WINTER TIME 


ABOUT YOUR BEES 
BEING MUSTY IN 
THE SPRING, THIS 
BOTTOM - BOARD 


keeps bees and combs clean and healthy. Dead bees drop away from trames. If 
by chance they become short on stores during the spring months, “ open the rear 
or front,” and hand them a supply. It is done easy with this Bottom Board. 


Made in 8 and 10 frame size. $2.50 per. Nothing but pure Italian stock in out- 
yard of 100 colonies. 


Breeders $10 to $25. Guarantee Satisfaction. 


CHAS. G. SCHAMU 


INVENTOR AND MANUFACTURER 


Box 48 7 Liverpool, New York 








CLOSING OUT SALE 


ln. 
BEE BOOKS, VEILS AND SMOKERS 


I have some of the following that I would like to close out at once, and on 

which I make reduced prices, all postpaid: 

‘**Langstroth on the Honey-Bee”’ (Latest edition, $1.20) 

““Songs of Beedom” (10 bee-songs—25c 

““Honey-Money Stories”’ (2: 

**Pearce’s Method of Beekeeping”’ (50c 

Hand's “ Beekeeping by 20th Century Methods” ( 

Wilder’s “Southern Bee-Culture ” (50c 

Muth Bee-Veil (75 

Danzenbaker Bee-Smoker ($1.00) 


Or all the above in one order to one address for only $3.00. (The retail 


price of the bunch is $4.95.) Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK, SANDPOINT, IDAHO 
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SUPPLY 
YOUR HONEY CUSTOMERS 


wececoes VY AD eccememere 


Fine White Alfalfa 


CAN SUPPLY ANY QUANTITY 
Extracted honey packed in 60, 10, 5, and 23 lb. cans 
Send for sample and prices today 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Ill. » 
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CEDAR WOOD 


| ive bodies, 8 or 10 frame, 25c each. 


Covers 


aid bottoms, prices upon application. Fal- 
c »n Foundation and Bee Supplies. 
FROFALCON QUEENS 
‘verything for the beekeeper. Address. 
J. ©. Frohliger, Berkeley, Calif. 


Greater San Francisco 


Read what J. il Pamewr, of Chari 
ton, N. ¥., says. “We cut with one 
of your Combined Machines, last 
winter 50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racka, 500 orood frames, 
4,000 honey-boxes, and a great dea) 
of other work. This winter we have 
donbis tie amount of bee- ° 
© makes, and ws expect todo it with 

Saw. it will do all you say it 
will.” Catalog and price-list fres. 


ddr, W.¥. 2,08 NW BARNES 
606 Raby &t,. Reakiord, Vii 











Try My Famous Queens 
From Improved Stock. 


The best that money can buy; not inclined 
to swarm, and as for honey gatherers they 
have few equals. 


3-Band, Golden, 5-Band and Carniolan 


Bred in Separate Yards 


Untested, one, 75c; 6, $4.25; 12, $7.50: 25 
14.25; 100, $50. Tested, one, $1.50; six, $8.00; 12, 
$is. Breeders of either strain, $5. Nuclei 
with untested queen, one-frame, $2.50; six 
one-frame, $15; two-frame $3.50; six two-frame 
$20.40; nuclei with tested queen, one-frame, 
$3.00; six one-frame, $17.40; two-frame, $4; six 
two-frame $23.40. Our ‘pucene and Drones 
are all reared from the best select queens, 
which should be so with drones as well as 
queens. No disease of any kind in this 
country. Safe arrival, satisfaction, and 
prompt service guaranteed. 


D. E. BROTHERS, Attalla, Ala. 








A TRIAL PACKET of 


"Grand 1 O 


F R E E e 

Rowe's GRAND RAPIDS 
MARKET TOMA TOwas orig- 
inated by Mr. George E. Rowe, 
the Editor of THE FRUIT 
BELT, America’s Greatest 
Fruit Magazine. This tomato 
is the very earliest of the heavy 
cropping varieties, it yields ab- 
undantly, a Grand Shipper, and 
is the Most Delicious Tasting 
tomato ever put upon the mar- 
het. In Size, the individual fraits will average a half-pound each, and are 
very aniform in shape, size, and color. There are few seeds, as ¢ 
is solid, and cuts like a piece of beef-steak. One grower near Grand Rapids, 
Mich., sold OVER TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS worth of these tomatoes off 
of two thousand vines. We «re willing to stake our reputation on this tom- 
ato. The seed cannot be procured from Seedsmen, as we own the entire 
stock. We are GIVING IT AWAY to introduce THE FRUIT BELT, and 
you can get a packet, if you act now. 


She From ipa America’s Greatest 
Horticultural Journal 
Shows you How to Make Money Raising Fruit: How to Prune 
and Thin Properly: How to Control Insects and Plant Diseases by 
Spraying: What Varieties to Plant: How to Set out New Orchards: 
How to “Rejuvenate” Old Orchards. THE FRUIT BELT is a Big 
Illustrated Magazine, Filled with Good Things fer You. . 
TRIAL OFFER sits mena ts 
on receipt of Thirty Cents, we wall 
| send to you, by return mail FREE, a trial packet of Rowe's Rapids 
| Market Tomato seed, Don't delay, the stock is limited. Address- - 


‘THE FRUIT BELT Gito'karins, micuican 

















CASH PAID FOR HONEY 


Weare constantly in receipt of inquiries 
xr prices on honey. When you are ready 
») market your honey, you will find an army 
f purchasers ready to buy it by advertis- 
ng your productin the Woman's National 
Veekjy, which reaches 200,000 homes every 
eek. Write for our Special Classified rate 
nd freesample copy. Dept. OC, Woman’s 
tational Weekly, University City, St Louis. 





Bingham Bee Smoker 


new BINGHAM Nearly Forty Years 
DBE SMOKER On the Market 


Patented The original bee smoker was invented 
and patented by Mr. T. F. Bingham in 
1878, 1882, 1892 and 1903. The Bingham 
Smoker is up to date, and the standard 
in this and many foreign countries. It 
has recently been improved, and is the 
all-important tool of the most exten- 
sive honey producers of the world. No 
other invention in apiculture has been 
so important, as little could be accom- 
plished without the bee smoker. For 
sale direct or atyour dealers. Postage 
extra. 









Smoke Engine............ 


inch stove, Weight 14 pounds, $1.25 


0 ee eR rr ree re ae 3% = .85 
CI aid aneis sosadcbncnriasaniovnbaccbaewens 3 1% zt 75 
NN oo 555 cnnev ea sucibepssecceieuneon 2% * = 9 I ‘ 50 


Two Largest Sizes With Hinged Cover 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





INCREASE THE YIELD OF YOUR FARM 


The European war is doubling the demand for American farm products. Wecan in- 
crease our acreage but this will not meet the demand—we must increase our yields per 
acre We must do better farming, not only inthe East and Middle West, butinthe great 
grain raising territory west of the Missouri River. 

Everybody knows that by following the Campbell System of Soil Culture, crop yields 
have been doubled in every State of the Union from New York to California. Why not learn 
what the principles of the Campbell System are and adopt them ? You can get allthis and 
a thorough agricultural! education without leaving home by taking a course in the 


Campbell Correspondence School of Soil Culture 


You can have your choice of eight courses, Soil Tillage, Soil Improvement, Small 
Farming, Horticulture, Irrigation, Dry Farming, Farm Engineering and Animal Husbandry, 
all for a nominal tuition fee, no board to pay.no books to buy, everything furnished, and 
you can use your spare time while still running your farm or holding your job, 

We cannot tell you all about these courses, the faculty and the free bureau of advice 
in this ad, but we will be glad to send you full information at any time. Write and ask for 
our free catalog No. 3, and a sample copy of the Scientific Farmer. 

Lincoln, 


Campbell Scientific Soil Culture Company {i5°°'";. 
The Beekeepers’ Review Clubbing List for 1915 


In the following combinations we offer periodicals of sterling worth. 
Remember, you are not receiving some premium of questionable value, but a 
saving of dollars and cents on your 1915 reading matter. The combination 
offers with the reduction we are able to allow are as follows: 














The Review $1.00 All five Save $1.30 on this combination. 
Woman's World | .50 $1.25 The Review $1.00 $4.00 worth 
Household Magazine .50 the bargain Everybody's Magazine 80 for only 
People’s Popular Monthly ‘So of the The Delineator 1.50 $2.70 
Farm Life 50 season : 

‘ Another is: 

Total value $3.00 The Review $1.00 Both for 
Here is another good one: Reliable Poultry Journal 50 1,25 
The Review $1.00 Both for The Review ’ $1.00 Both for 
The Youth's Companion 2.00 only $2.25 Gleanings in Bee Culture 1.00 only §1.50 

The following are of sterling cash value: The Review . on $1.00 $3.00 cach 
Ky yi 1.00 Both for Gleanings in Bee Culture 1.00 value for 
bet eey | _ American Bee Journal 1.00 only $2.00 


American Bee Journal 1.00 only $1.50 


Special offer to new subscribers: To those ordering early before the supply 
is exhausted, we will send in connection with any of the above combinations, 
the last eight months of the Review for 1914, which contains the National con- 
vention report with many valuable papers read at said convention, besides other 
articles of value not appearing in other papers. Address, with remittance, 


THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW, Northstar, Mich. 
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American Bee Journal 
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3 Percent January Discount on 


“falcon” Bee Supplies 


How much percent interest do you get in the bank—wouldn’t it pay to invest in bee supplies now and save the 4 
percent—you'll have your money tied up only a few months ? 

: ** Falcon ”’ foundation and supplies have the quality, and with the superior workmanship back of them make them 
pertect. 

If you have never used “ Falcon ’”’ supplies, send a list of your 1915 requirements and let us quote. Some of the old 
veteran beekeepers who purchased *‘ Falcon ’”’ hives when we first started manufacturing supplies about 40 years ago, tell 
us than the hives are in good shape yet. In some cases they tell us the hives have not been painted for about 25 years, 
which goes to show that ‘‘ Faleon ”’ supplies have the QUALITY. 

Remember we are the manufacturers of that sweet pure ‘‘ Faleon’’ foundation. We have OUR OWN plant and 
OUR OWN process for making foundation. Samples will be gladly sent for your inspection. 


Red Catalog postpaid ‘‘Simplified Beekeeping,’’ postpaid 
Dealers Everywhere 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., - FALCONER, N. Y. 


Where the good bee hives come from 











We Have Decided Beekeepers’ Supplies 


Not to change the prices for 1015, and will 





ponTIAC ENGRAVING 


not mail new catal t . Write us for our 64-page catalog. FREE. 

less we are met gg egy menage Full information given to all inquiries. Let A RTISTS 

catalog. Send us list of goods wanted for | US hear from you. We handle the best make . 
best prices. Noonecan beat us. Wehave | Of supplies for the beekeeper. Beeswax ENGRAVERS- ELECTROTYPERS 
beenin in business since 1899, Reference, | ¢Xchanged for supplies or cash. 

any mercantile agency. J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., 542-550 S DEARBORN ST. 
H. S. DUBY & SON, St. Anne, Ill. ecg TIS, Hentg. So., Ee. 1 pontiac GLE. Gaicaes.c 




















1865 1915 


~ LOOKING BACKWARD!! 


HALF A CENTURY OF ACHIEVEMENT! 


“Great oaks from little acorns grow.” It was indeed a tiny acorn from which this great oak, the largest fac- 
tory of Beekeepers’ supplies in the world, has grown—a stray swarm of bees, which, in the year 1865, happened to 
pass over the workshop of A. I. Root. Little did he dream then that the hiving of this absconding swarm of bees 
would give rise to all this activity, and that, in years to come, there would arise a mighty factory in Medina, Ohio, 
covering over 6 acres of ground and employing 300 men, devoted entirely to the manufacture of Beekeepers’ supplies, 
with gpapeeo: * uacaaa and distributing houses in every large city in the United States and in every civilized coun- 
try of the world. - 

It is a far cry from the little workshop in which A. I. Root began to make hives with the aid of a windmill (sit ) 
ting up nights in order to make use of the precious power whenever the wind should happen to set the mill a-going 
to the modern up-to-date plant with its many departments and numerous scientific machinery and appliances, which 
now has taken its place. 

The history of Beekeeping does not record any such phenomenal growth as that experienced by Beekeepers 
in the United States during the last 50 years, which, of course, made it incumbent on the manufacturers of supplies 
to keep up with the procession, and it has ever been our aim and ambition, not only to keep up with the procession, 
but rather to keep ahead of it, leading rather than being led. Thus it is that we have spared no expense to be able 
to give our customers the benefit of all new inventions and improvements, trying out everything that is submitted to 
us, following out the suggestions of our many loyal employees as well as of clients and others, giving everything a 
fair and exhaustive trial, frequently at a considerable cost, only to be, more often, discarded as impractical. 

As we look back over the last 50 years and the first half century of our existence, we sometimes wonder how 
we have been able to meet and sulve the many vexing problems that confronted us at every turn, but somehow they 
have been met, until today “ROOT’S GOODS” are known the world over, and are synonymous with perfect work- 
manship, the best of raw materials, and the latest up-to-date appliances and machinery. 

Truly it has been half a century of achievement, and if the next 50 years, as has been prophesied, will see a still 
greater extension and development in Beekeeping in th's and other countries, we trust that at the end of the century 

of our existence we may still be in the lead, and in a position to serve our many friends, here and abroad, even bet- 
ter than we have been able to do during the last 50 years. 

We extend a fraternal greeting to all Beekeepers on this, our fiftieth anniversary, thanking them for their 
patronage, and asking their indulgence for any shortcomings of which we may have been guilty in the past, and 
which, with their kind assistance, we hope to be able to remedy in the future. 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 
AR RIEL AMITLEEE EE AE AIRBER SS i= ERNIE A SBS 
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Our Special Big Four Magazine Offer 
Woman’s World—Household_People’s 
Popular Monthly—Farm Life 


A special arrangement secured by the American Bee Journal, enables us to offer to our subscribers for a limited 


time only the American Bee Journal for one 


cations, at the special price of $1.30. 


year with a full year’s subscription to all four of the above high-grade publi- 


Four Big Magazines and American Bee Journal All Five for $1.30 














i Rarimrtsy ove Sapgr Rariigy, Rox Une Russe Keilor ts Whert 


OMAN SAVIORLD 

















WOMAN'S WORLU has more subscrib- 
ers than any other magazine published, over 
two million a month. Its articles, its stories, 
its illustrations, arethe best that money can 
buy. Itis a magazine to be compared with 
any home magazine in the country, regard- 
less of price, without fear of contradiction 
of any claims we makefor it. Its stories are 
by authors known the world over. 


This offer supplies you with a Magazine of the best quality, giving you a 














FARM LIFE is a publication adapted to 
the everyday life of the farm folks, brimfull 
of things that help to make the farm life 
more cheerful and homelike. Special arti- 
cles by authorities on all subjects of inter 


est to the up-to-date farmer. 


year’s supply of good literature at a saving of one-half cost 


This is the best and biggest combination clubbing offer ever presented to the 
public. The pubisher of the American Bee Journal is glad to announce to his sub- 
scribers the completion of this splendid arrangement, whereby he can offer such an 
excellent list of publications in connection with a year’s subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at the remarkable price of $1.30 for all five. This offer is good for a short 


time only, and may be increased at any time. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 
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THE PEOPLE'S 
POPULAR MONTHLY 

















PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLy 
is one of the greatest popular fiction 
and home magazines published. Con 
tains complete stories each issue. 


The’ 














THE HOUSEHOLD —A favorite 
magazine ina million homes. Every 
issue has many interesting features. 








New Jersey Meeting 


The annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey State Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held at the Entomology Building in 
New Brunswick, Jan. 13 and 14, 1915. 


PROGRAM, 
WEDNESDAY, JAN. I3—10:30 A.M. 


Reading of the minutes and report of the 
secretary-treasurer. 

““Double Walled Hives ws. Single Walled 
Hives and Winter Cases’’—C, H. Root, Red 


ank. 

Round Table discussion. 

2:00 P.M.—** Spring Feeding '’—G. F. Neipp, 
Chatham. 

“Blocking Up to Prevent Swarming ’’— 
Harold Hornor, Mt. Holly. 

“Increasing the Membership’ —C. D. 
Cheney, Hoboken. aie 

7:30 P,M.—" The Need of Additional Legis- 
lation’’—Dr. Headlee, New Brunswick. 


“Retailing the Crop’’—H. T. Kille, Swed- 
esboro. 


THURSDAY, JAN. 14.—9;30 A.M. 


“ Raising Honey for a Livelihood”’—C. H. 
Root, Red Bank. 

““Lessons from the Hartford Honey 
Show’’—E. G. Carr, New Egypt. 

“Swamp Beekeeping’’—S. Powers, Wad- 
ing River. 

2:00 P.M.—Election of officers, election of 
delegate to National convention, and elec- 
tion of delegate to State Board of Agricul- 
ture. 

*“Reminiscences’’—W. W. Case. French- 
town. 


The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President, C. H. Root, Red Bank; Ist 
Vice-President, Harold Hornor, Mt. 
Holly; 2d Vice-President, Dr. C. D. 
Cheney; 3d Vice-President, J. H. M. 


Cook, Essex Falls; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, E. G. Carr, New Egypt. 


ee 


Washington State Meeting in January. 
—The Washington State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold their 21st annual 
convention in the Farmers’ Room in 
the Court House in North Yakima, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 6 and 7, 
1915. We expect a large gathering, 
and arein hopes to have some cele- 
brated visitors in attendance. We de- 
sire the attendance of every member, 
as we shall discuss the foulbrood law 
which the committee is now working - 
on and wishes to have passed at the 
coming meeting of the Legislature. 

J. B. RamMaGE, Sec. 
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A NEW FOUNDATION CUTTER ‘ 


anaen{ 


“The Rauchfuss Foundation Cutting Box” 


With it, forty sheets of surplus foundation can be cut at one time—the most practical 
and economical device of its kind ever offered to the beekeeper 


An Improvement on the Honey Knife # 
“The New Cold Handle Bingham Honey Knife” 


Above are only two of the several new articles illustrated, described and listed in the 


NEW LEWIS 1915 CATALOG 
Almost entirely rewritten 


It will be issured some time this month. If you are not on the Lewis mailing list, 
send in your name at once, or you will miss something good 


44 pages brimful of good things including 150 illustrations, many of 
them new and showing articles more in detail than ever before 


IT’S YOURS FOR THE ASKING—A POSTAL BRINGS IT 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Lewis Beeware 


Watertown, Wisconsin 
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Aster Honey 


J. L. Byer, in Gleanings in Bee Cul 
ture, says that aster honey is lightin 
color and nice in flavor. Dr. Miller’s 
experience agrees exactly with the 
Byer description. Ours does also. We 
have had at one time some six barrels 
of honey which could not very well be 
from any other blossom, and it was 
almost equal to clover honey in color 
and quality. 





Notes from Abroad 


The account of our trip abroad will 
be interrupted next month, to give 
room for our recent visit to Quebec, 
Lower Canada and the Montreal con- 
vention. But the recital of our visits 
among European beekeepers will be 
taken up again in March and carried 
to compietion. So many of our sub- 
scribers have expressed themselves as 
pleased with the “ Notes” that we have 
resolved not to curtail them. 





Naphtalin Instead of Smoke 


Under the title “No More Smoke 
for the Bees,” in L’Apicoltore, Giuseppe 
Kossi gives what we believe to bea 
new way to tame the bees. He rubs 
his hands with powdered naphtalin, 
and, carefully opening the hive, lays 
his hands over the top of the frames. 
The odor drives the bees away. 





Oregon Beekeeping 
We acknowledge with thanks the re- 


ceipt from the State Entomologist of 
Oregon, Mr. H. F. Wilson, at Corvallis 


EDITORIAL <&) COMMENTS 














Oreg., of Bulletin No. 168, on the above 
subject. A map indicates that bee- 
culture in Oregon is successful, espe- 
cially on the west of the Cascade 
mountains. The pamphlet contains 
hints and may be had by addressing 
him as above. 





Mixing Nectar 

It has been asserted by some con- 
temporaries that the worker bees visit 
only one kind of blossom at one time‘ 
and do not go from blossom to blos- 
som indiscriminately. This is true 
only in part. Probably the best state- 
ment is that made by Dr. Miller in 
Gleanings in Bee Culture: “I suspect 
that bees do not give a button for re- 
lationship, but have preferences; and 
when there are enough flowers of their 
first choice they will work on no others 
(and that’s nearly always the case 
when there is a surplus); but when 
flowers are scarce enough they have no 
scruples about mixing.” 





The Quebec Crop 


The report of 91 members of the 
Quebec Beekeepers’ Association for 
1914 shows 5845 colonies, spring count, 
with a crop of 89,558 pounds of comb 
honey and 210,041 pounds of extracted 
honey. Beeswax produced, 3243 pounds. 
Colonies found diseased 338, cured 209. 





Honey Plants of the Mississippi 
Valley 

We begin in this number the de- 

scription, accompanied by cuts, of the 


plants that furnish honey and pollen, 





This description will continue during 
the year. Itis the work of our friend 
Mr. Frank C. Pellett, of Atlantic, Iowa, 
who now has a national reputation as 
a student of nature. Mr. Pellett is 
already well known to our readers. He 
needs no further introduction. 





Bee Meetings 


The following meetings are already 
scheduled for the future as indicated. 
Secretaries are urged to write, giving 
date of meetings so that they may ap- 
pear in these columns: 


Washington State, 
Jan. 6 and 7. 

Ontario County, N. Y., Association, 
Canandaigua, Jan. 12. 

Ontario Agricultural College, Short 
Course, Guelph, Ont., Jan. 12 to 23. 

New Jersey State, New Brunswick, 
Jan. 13 and 14. 

National Beekeepers’ Association, 
Denver, Feb. 16, 17, and 18. 


North Yakima, 





Olfactory Organs 


“The Olfactory Sense of Insects,” 
by N. E. McIndoo, published by the 
Smithsonian Institution, is upon our 
desk; thanks to the courtesy of the 
author. Mr. McIndoo has already 
been introduced to our readers on this 
subject, in our June number, page 198, 
1914. This last publication is a work 
of 64 pages, amply illustrated. We 
commend itto the students. Right or 
wrong, Mr. McIndoo shows great re- 
search and careful :xperiments. Time 
will fully elucidate the matter. 





The Missouri Meeting 


A large attendance characterized the 
Missouri meeting held in St. Joseph on 
Dec. 7 and 8, the sessions being held 
on the 12th floor of the Corby Build- 
ing, in the rooms occupied by the 
Commerce Club, and kindly loaned by 
them for the meeting. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Pres. Rouse, the reports of the secre- 
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tary and treasurer were read and ap- 
proved, and other business of the asso- 
ciation attended to. 

Two important steps were taken at 
this meeting. One was the passing of 
a resolution for the incorporation of 
the association under the name of 
“The Missouri Apicultural Society.” 
Another was the determination to get 
a foulbrood law through the legisla- 
ture at its coming session. At present 
the beekeepers are struggling along un- 
der the most adverse circumstances in 
combating diseases The proposed 
law, drafted by Pres. Rouse and his as- 
sociates, should remedy this. 

There was some agitation also in 
favor of asking for a law whereby 
each colony of bees in the State should 
be taxed a small amount, such levy to 
be appropriated either directly or in- 
directly to the furthering of the bee- 
keeping interests of the State. This 
matter was left in the hands of a com- 
mittee to do with as they deemed best. 

Five States were represented by 
speakers on the program: Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa. Kansas and Missouri. 

Mr. J. F. Archdekin read a very in- 
teresting paper on the “Rearing of 
Good Queens.” Dr. Bohrer, of Kansas, 
with his 50 years of experience, pre- 
sented his manner of making artificial 
increase, and Mr. M. E. Darby, Mis- 
souri State Inspector, urged better 
methods in disposing of the honey 
crop so asto increase the demand at 
the same time. L. E. Altwein talked 
on the “ Management of Bees During 
a Honey Flow.” 

Frank C. Pellett, of Iowa, and N. M. 
Jennings, a veteran beekeeper from 
Indiana. talked on “ Wintering Bees.” 
Both winter out-of-doors, and both in- 
sist on plenty of stores and plenty of 
protection. Mr. Jennings, basing his 
plan on his long experience, packs his 
bees with absorbent cushions over the 
cluster, with plenty of forest leaves for 
packing on all sides and above. He 
uses an empty super overthe hive-body 
filled with the same packing, and holds 
the leaves around the hives by using 
old packing boxes which are stored 
away from yearto year. His idea is to 
keep his bees “fat and dry.” He states 
the three prime requisites of good win- 
tering is plenty of good sealed stores, 
a strong colony of bees, and good pro- 
tection with ventilation without draft. 

Other papers were those of A. V. 
Small on “Artificial Increase,” and O, 
S. Mullin, of Kansas, on “Carniolans.” 

Two very interesting lectures were 
those on “Orchard Spraying” and 
“Inter-relation of Bees and Orchards.” 
Dr. C. R. Woodson spoke on the 
former subject and L. Haseman, of 
Columbia, Mo., on the latter. Mr. 
Haseman is Entomologist and Chief 
Inspector of Orchards and Nurseries 
in Missouri. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1915: President, J. W. Rouse; 
Vice-President, W. F. Cox; Secretary, 
Dr. Austin D. Wolfe; Treasurer, J. F. 
Diemer. Mr. and Mrs. Darby were 
chosen delegates to the National meet- 
ing to be held in Denver in February. 





Eggs of Silk Worms 


In the “Notes from Abroad” for 
December, I stated that there are 


about 12,000 eggs of silk worms in an 
There 
are from 35,000 to 50,000 of themin an 


ounce. This was inaccurate. 





Mr. Hopkins to England.— Through the 
Beekeepers’ Gazette (Irish) we are in- 
formed that Mr. Isaac Hopkins, of New 
Zealand, “the father of New Zealand 
beekeeping,” is returning to England. 
Mr. Hopkins is now 78 years old. For 
years he has been connected with the 
beekeeping industry of New Zealand, 
both as government apiarist and asa 
writer of articles, booklets, etc., on 
this subject. 

= aes = 


Let Us Get Together.—[An open let- 
ter from the Secretary of the National. | 
The coming meeting of the National 
Beekeepers’ Association at Denver in 
February opens up the question of the 
possibilities of organized effort to up- 
lift the honey business. As secretary 
of the National, I frequently receive 
letters asking the benefits of coopera- 
tion and the benefits of sustaining the 
National Association. 

In the past, trade and other condi- 
tions have not been favorable for the 
National to assist to any great extent 
in material benefit to the members. 
Things have changed until now it is 
possible to assistin a very material way 
to “increase the consumption, stimu- 
late the demand and stiffen the price 
of honey.” Does nox this appeal to you 
as being worth while? If you belong 
already “keep boosting,” and if youdo 
not belong, “get in and we can use 
you.” We want snappy men to give 


MISCELLANEOUS <&> NEws ITEMS 


ounce. Could any of our scientists 
tell us how many honey-bee eggs in an 
ounce? 








life and enthusiasm to field meetings 
hold them in every State, and in differ- 
ent portions of the State. Get the local 
people interested. Have them take 
a part and stir up local enthusiasm. 
Plans are being perfected to form cir- 
cuits of contiguous States so as to 
arrange big State meetings. Publicity 
and sale plans will be arranged and 
conducted by local beekeepers in an 
organized and systematic way. 

Other plans are being arranged, and 
we trust that the honey business is to 
see a great awakening in the near 
future. If you are a local producer and 
have not yet developed. your mar- 
ket to its limit, you are losing a valua- 
ble opportunity. The time is short 
when a honey route will be a valuable 
asset. Next year the National will tell 
how to develop it. 


Your first allegiance is to your local 
association, and then you owe it your- 
self to join the National. If you have 
honey to sell it will aid you to do it. 
If you buy honey it will assist you. 
What woulda _ railroad accomplish 
without cooperationand organization ? 
What can we zot accomplish with 
thorough organization ? If every bee- 
keeper, little as well as big, were to 
join in the general movement to more 
and more popularize honey, this coun- 
try would consume twice the present 
production at a much better price. Ii 
you hang back you delay just that 
much the desired results. We all agree 
on one thing if wedo not on any 
other; “Get together and ‘boost’ to 
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increase the consumption, stimulate 

the demand and stiffen the price of 

honey.” Geo. W. WILLIAMs, 
National Beekeepers’ Association. 


Short Course in Beekeeping.— The On- 
tario Agricultural College at Guelph 
will hold its short courses from Jan. 4 
to March 19. The short course in bee- 
keeping will last eleven days or from 
jan. 12 to 23. 


—_>—_—_—_— 


National Beekeepers’ Association 


A preliminary announcement of the 
annual convention and official meetings 
of delegates from affiliated societies, 
to be held at the Auditorium Hotel, 
Denver, Colo., Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, Feb. 16, 17, and 18, 1915. 
It isto be held jointly with the meet- 
ing of the Colorado State Beekeepers’ 
Association. 


HOTEL RATES. 


Room without bath, single, $1.00 per 
day and upwards. 

Room with bath, 
day and upwards. 

Excellent café and meal service may 
ws had. The hotel is convenient to all 
street car connections and adjacent to 
railroads. 

The convention apparently will have 
ample, comfortable quarters with a 
large assembly hall, reception room, 
committee room, etc. The reception 


single, $1.50 per 


room will doubtless be used as an ex- 
hibition hall. 


NOTICE TO DELEGATES. 


The secretary has mailed to each 
affliated association delegates’ cards, 
to be used as credentials. It is abso- 
lutely essential to send the original 
direct to Mr. George W. Williams, Sec- 
retary, Redkey, Ind., on or before 
Feb. 1. 

The program will consist of official 
executive meetings and of lectures, 
demonstrations, etc. 

PROGRAM. 


TUESDAY, FEB. 16 


9:30 A.M.—Meeting called to order and or- 
ganization of the convention, appointment 
of committees, presentation of credentials, 
report of C redentials Committee, and an- 
nouncements and invitations, 

1:00 P.M.—President’s report. 

Transaction of business which shall regu- 
larly come before the session. 

Papers. 

8:00 P.M.—General session of the associa- 
tion for the reading of papers and for dis- 
cussions. 

WEDNESDAY, FEB. 17. 


9:00 A.M.—Delegates’ session for the tran- 
saction of business followed by the reading 
of papers. 

1:00 P.M.—General program, continuing the 
reading of papers. 

8:00 P.M.—Public session. At this time it 
is hoped to provide illustrated lectures and 
a program of general interest to the public. 
Arrangements are in hand for this. 


THURSDAY, FEB. 18. 


9:00 A.M,—Business session, concluding the 
transactions of the association, followed by 
the reading of papers. 

1:00 P.M.—Session for discussions and the 
reading of papers to be followed by adjourn- 
ment. 


It may be desirable to hold a special 


session in the evening forthose who do 
not leave town that night. Special ar- 
rangements for this will be announced 
during the convention. 


PROGRAM OF PAPERS, 


An effort is being made tosecure the 
best talent in the country. Not all will 
be present to read their papers, but the 
members are assured of hearing some 
of the most recent and worthyremarks 
from the apicultural leaders on this 
continent. At present, however, it is 
merely possible to partially list these 
papers. 

The following have promised papers 
the nature of which is not known. 
*Expected to be present: 


Prof. E. G. Baldwin, Deland, Fla. *Prof, 
Cz Bartholomew, Ames, Iowa, E. J. Bax- 
ter, Nauvoo, Ill..*J, M Buchanan, Fran lin, 
Tenn., D. H. Coggshall, West Groton, N.Y, 
*E, G. Carr, New Egypt. N. J., P. Dadant. 
Hamilton, Ill,, Benjamin ieee Tennessee, 
Edgar Elthorp, + a! York, *Wesley Foster, 
Boulder, Colo., N. E. France, Platteville. 
Wis., L. V. France, Madison, Wis., *Prof, 
Francis Jager, Minnesota, Allen Latham. 
Norwich Town, Conn., J. W. Leenhoff, 
Porto Rico, John H Cece, Waldboro, Me,. 
J, P. Merwin, New York, Prof. Frederick 
Millen, Michigan, *Dr. E. F. Phillips, Wash- 
ipapon. : . *Frank Rauchfuss, Denver, 
olo 


The following titles have been re- 
ceived : 


“Some Legal Phases of Beekeeping’’—J. 
G, Gustin, Missouri. 
B. Howe, 


“Breeding Bees' 
York. 

“Inspection in Iowa’’—*Frank C. Pellett, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 

‘The Production of Extracted Honey— 
Apiary Inspection and the Disease Situa- 
tion in Ontario’'—*Prof. Morley Pettit, of 
Guelph, Ont. 


*—Geo. New 
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“ Migratory 
Medina, Ohio. 

“Straining and Clarifying Honey ’’—H. H. 
Root, Medina, Ohio. 

** Autumn Mating to Control Inheritance,” 
—Prof. F, W. L. Sladen, Ontario, Canada. 

“A Piea for Better Bees’’—Jay Smith, 
Indiana. 

“A Competency for the Hive’’—*E. D. 
Townsend, Northstar, Mich, 

“Honey Publicity ’’°—*Geo. W. Williams, 
Redkey, Ind. 

“The Educational Value of Beekeepers’ 
Associations ’’—A. Y. Yates. Connecticut. 


Beekeeping’’—*E. R. Root, 


A considerable number of other con- 
tributions have been solicited and are 
anticipated. 


The following Committee on Local 
Arrangements is announced: Direc- 
tors, Wesley Foster, Chairman, Boul- 
der, Colo., Louis F. Jouno, 4732 West 
34th Ave., Denver, Colo., and Mr. N. L. 
Henthorne, President of the Colorado 
State Beekeeners’ Association, Platte- 
ville, Colo. Members are at liberty to 
communicate with the committee con- 
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cerning local details in regard to ex- 
hibits. 
EXHIBITS. 


It is impossible to announce the ex- 
act nature of exhibits, but supply 
houses, glass and can manufacturers, 
as well as others wishing to make a 
display should address the above com- 
mittee. Burton N. Gates, Pres. 

Amherst, Mass. 


Ontario County, N. Y., Meeting. The 
25th annual meeting of the Ontario 
County Beekeepers’ Society will be 
held in the Court House at Canandai- 
gua, N. Y., on Tuesday, Jan. 12., 1915. 
An interesting program will be pro- 
vided. A general invitation to attend 
is extended to the honey producers of 
adjoining counties and the State. Come 
and bring the ladies. 

F. GREINER, Sec. 








BeE-KEEPING ¢&) For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, IIl. 


North Carolina Notes 


This is our third summer with bees, 
and our experience may be of interest 
to the readers, as we are in the North 
Carolina mountains which Mr. J. J. 
Wilder often mentions. 

Although my husband is very much 
interested in bees, he leaves the care 
of them to me,and I donot see any 
reason why women cannot be as good 
beekeepers as men. Women will be 
interested in something, chickens, 
flowers, fancy work, etc., to relieve the 
monotony of house work, and I find 
bees the most profitable as well as the 
most interesting. 

We started in three years ago by 
buying five colonies of Italian bees. 
Wethought it would take at least that 
many to keep us supplied with honey. 
You can imagine our surprise when we 
secured 200 pounds and increased to 15 
colonies. Weran out of patent hives 
and put them in box-hives. I trans- 
ferred them this year. 

The next year, 1913, was so cool here 
in the mountains until the last of June 
that we did not have any honey until 
just before sourwood bloomed. We 
had no swarms that year, but sold 
about $25 worth of honey. 

This year has been good, especially 
the early part. Wehad a heavy apple 
and locust bloom. We gota full super 
of the finest honey from the locusts 
by preventing swarming, blocking up 
the entrances and getting them started 
in the super as soon as we could. I save 
all the empty combs I can for bait 
combs, as we produce bulk comb 
honey. I place the partly-filled frames 
over a colony that needs feeding in the 
fall and let them carry the honey down 
in the brood-chamber before cold 
weather. Then in spring place one or 
two combs inthesuper. I doubled my 
number of colonies this year, but one 
absconded. I sold $80 worth of honey 


at 15 cents a pound herein the coun- 
try. Some of my colonies that did not 
swarm prodiced about 90 pounds. 

We live on the west side of the Blue 
Ridge mountains, about one-fourth 
mile from the foot,so our bees cross 
over to the east side, which is about 
two weeks earlier and a lot better bee- 
country. There is no sourwood on 
this side, but we have a great many 
locusts. 

This has been a busy and interesting 
year for me. I have taken off all our 
honey and hived every swarm; besides 
I have transferred four, three for my- 
self and one for a neighbor. I got 
along so well, andthe bees seemed so 
good with the first colonies I tried, I 
thought I did not need a veil or gloves, 
but the bees I transferred for my neigh- 
bor were very black. We had only one 
veil, and I let the neighbor have that, 
but I soon decided I had rather do 
without assistance than aveil. I got 
them transferred finally. 

The plan I like best is to let the col- 
ony that is to be transferred swarm 
three times; hive first swarm and unite 
second with another second swarm, 
and place third close by the old hive, 
then in 21 days drum the bees out of 
the old hive and unite them with the 
swarm placed by the old hive. I cut 
out the old combs and place them in 
the frames which this third swarm has 
not filled. 

Why don’t we see more_in the Bee 
Journal from the women?’ Iam sure 
they read this department. I am a 
regular book worm, but I read my bDee- 
papers first of all, and am planning 
lots of things for my bees. Beekeeping 
is just like getting pay for something 
you would do for nothing. 

[Mrs.] J. T. REEvEs. 

Laurelsprings, N. C. 


Indeed 90 pounds per colony may 
well look good to you, and it would 








look good to a good many others, tox 
Too often the big yields alone ar: 
given, while the same ones who ge 
the big yields have dead failures fron 
other colonies or in other seasons. 

_Yes, itis a thing greatly to be d 
sire | that more of the women tell u 
about what they are doing. Perhap 
your example may stimulate others. 


TT I 


Disturbing Bees in Winter 


I just read in the American Be 
Journal for October, page 353, abou: 
disturbing bees in winter. Last winte: 
in the latter part of December, I wa 
moving four strong colonies from :; 
neighbor’s place one-half mile distant 
I got the bees for the asking. We had 
about two feet of snow and the hives 
were entirely covered. We shoveled 
them out, and as they had no bottom- 
boards, but were standing on a large 
wide board, wide enough so that the 
bees couid alight on it, I took the cover 
of one hive where the bees had died, 
and placed it on the canvass sheet that 
was spread on the wagon bed and put 
the hive of bees on that. After all four 
were loaded we put the remainder of 
the canvass over them and went home, 
placed them on their former board and 
left them alone until spring. 

They wintered all right, and one 
colony swarmed April 30, but as I went 
to hive it the swarm left. I had one 
swarm from that yard two years ago 
that has been one of my strongest col- 


onies. I think it was also the best one 
to rear queens from. It filled two 
stories. 


I hope I can get a good crop of comb 
honey next year. I can sell it easily at 
the door. I had several calls for honey 
this season, but had nothing to sell, 
as my bees did not fill a single section 
nor start in one. 

I am at present (Oct. 16) feeding five 
colonies with soft candy and sugar 
syrup, and they consume it rapidly. I 
spread the candy on paper or paste- 
board and place it on the frames, put 
a super cover over it and close the hive. 
I have only two Boardman feeders for 
syrup. We have dry weather at present, 
so the bees can work, butit may change 
any day as the rainy season is ap- 
proaching. 

I was told this summer that the foul- 
brood inspector would come shortly 
after the last flow, but he has not ap- 
peared yet. I know a beekeeper six 
miles south of here who has at least 
200 colonies. He does not read bee 
journals or books. I heard some time 
ago that he takes the supers off before 
the combs are all sealed and the honey 
ripe and sells it. Of course, people do 
not like his honey. 

Mr. Green has not been able to eat 
honey forthe last three or four years. 
It makes him sick. He is helping me 
in my business as much as he can, 
although he does not understand or 
know anything about managing bees, 
but he has always urged me to get all 
the bees I can,and helps me to g t 
them home. In the spring of 1913 I 
got four colonies, for the asking, from 
a family that did not like to go near 
bees. Last fall I did the same with an- 
other party. 

I plant all the honey plants, shrubs 
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and trees I can get. Last year I sowed 
a sample package of sweet clover, and 
this summerlI gathered some 14 to 16 
pounds of seed. I also sowed some 
borage, and it bloomed all summer 
and fall until the frost stopped it. I 
sowed some this spring, but late, and it 
did not grow until now. I have an 
herb in the garden called “ rue,” that is 
blooming and the bees work onit. I 
expect to have a good honey-flow 
from sweet clover next year, as I sowed 
some on waste land and in the garden 
for seed. I havea fine location here 
for bees, a creek is running by with 
willows and hawthorns. In March, 
when the snow is going, there appear 
some flowers we call salt and pepper, 
and soon after my bee-yard is yellow 
with the dandelions. I cannot seta 
foot down without stepping on bees 





working on them. We have a little 
orchard with prunes and plums, and 
will plant more next year or some time 
later. [Mrs.] MARGARETHA GREEN. 


Weiser, Idaho. 


Honey is such a wholesome food 
that it is too bad not to be able to eat 
it. Atleast it would be worth while 
for Mr. Green to make considerable 
effort along that line before giving up. 
If he tries eating a very small amount 
at first, gradually increasing the 
amount, in time it may not disagree 
with him at all. It is also possible that 
it is the kind of honey. Dr. Miller uses 
a good deal of honey, taking it in place 
of sugar in his hot drink every day, 
and yet there are some kinds of honey 
that he cannotuse at all, such as strong 
flavored fall honey. 


Conducted by J. E. PLEASANTs, Orange, Calif. 


Beekeepers of the Pacific 


We of the Pacific Coast are always 
much interested in the personal experi- 
ence and methods of our eastern bee- 
keepers. We liketo see the names and 
photographs of the prominent men in 
print so that in a way at least we feel 
acquainted with them. 

This being a strong feeling with our 
men here, we thought the readers of 
the American Bee Journal might feel 
the same about us. We have conse- 
quently prevailed upon a few of our 
leading beekeepers here to give us 
sketches of their ways of getting re- 
sults in their chosen work. 

This month we will introduce Mr. 
Andrew Joplin, the largest beekeeper 
of Orange Co., Calif., who, by the way, 
is especially strong in the line of 
spring increase. 


METHOD OF MR, ANDREW JOPLIN. 


I have been asked to explain how I 
keep my bees so strong andin such 
good working condition when the 
early honey-flow comes, and as I have 
no patent on my methods, I freely give 
away the secret. 

We Californians usually let our su- 
pers of extracted combs remain on the 
hives in the fall, for sometimes a late 
honey-flow happens along after ex- 
tracting season has closed, and the 
bees gather their winter’s store of 
food. 

By Oct. 15 I will have been over all 
my yards (three in number), closed 
the ventilators, weighted down the lids. 
As a part of this examination, I look 
for signs of skunks infront of each 
colony, to see if they are feeding on the 
bees. Incidentally. I will say that a 
little egg mixed with strychnine put 
out in shallow cans at the entrance of 
the hives that are being disturbed 
usually stops them. These night ma- 
rauders do more harmthan is gener- 
ally supposed, and if let alone will 
weaken colonies, and make it possible 


for them to be robbed out. 

After closing ventilators I do not 
bother my bees much until about 
March 10. Very rarely do I open the 
brood-nests of colonies after the ex- 
tracting season, until the date men- 
tioned above, but that does not mean 
that my bees are neglected that long. 
About Jan. 1 to 15 I lift each hive clear 
off the ground (hefting them, I call it), 
to ascertain the amount of honey 
stored, and by a system of marking on 
the front of the hive I register the con- 
dition of each, so I can begin my work 
of building up the weak ones. My 
method of marking is in plain nu- 
merals from 1to 5. The lightest ones 
are marked | and the heaviest ones 5. 
Those that are between the light and 
heavy are from 2 to 4. 


The yard that has the most 1’s and 
2’s calls for attention first. These I put 
feeders on. My method of feeding is 
very simple. I take any kind of quart 
cans or 5-pound lard pails that are 
thrown away and melt off the top. 
These cans serve as covers. Then I 
take milk cans and melt the top off of 
them, leaving a milk can (small size) or 
regular feed cups for each cover can. I 
then bore a % of aninch hole in the 
hive lid and place my feed cup beside 
it, full of feed syrup, and cover all with 
the quart cover can. The %-inch hole 
gives the bees access to the feed and 
the cover can shuts out robbers. 

I find it a splendid idea to take a lit- 
tle warm feed syrup and drop it 
throughthe hole inthe lid onto the 
combs below, and then blow my breath 
into the hole, which causes a great 
commotion among the bees, and they 
come up and soon find the feed which 
they immediately begin to devour. 
After this I have no trouble getting the 
bees to take the feed from the cans. 

I also foundit necessary to put a 
bunch of excelsior in the feed cup, so 
the bees can get outif they should fall 
into the syrup. 

Understand me now, I am only treat- 


. 


ing those marked 1 and 2, for from 3 
to 5 I consider rich enough to pull 
through without feeding. The 4’s and 
5’s can be drawn from if I wish to feed 
some of my weak colonies honey in 
the comb. 

After feeding a few times I can tell 
the exact condition of the colonies by 
the way they take the feed below. As 
soon asa colony is slow about taking 
the feed down, they should have the 
supers removed, and they are usually 





ANDREW JOPLIN. 


too weak to need so much comb space, 
so l remove them, putting them upon 
some hive marked 4 or 5. 

In my location it is often dark, 
cloudy weather for a couple of weeks 
ata time during the spring months, 
and if I did not have feeders on and 
keep feed in them the weak colonies 
would starve. 

My three apiaries are in a mountain 
district and are some miles apart. and 
it keeps ine busy during cloudy or 
rainy weather to keep feed in all my 
weak colonies, but as that is an essen- 
tial part of my success in building up 
my colonies I do it just as the farmer 
plows and prepares his ground before 
seeding it. So when night comes and 
I hear the rain falling outside I feel 
good to know that my bees have not 
been neglected, but have feed to eat 
and are getting stronger all the time. 

March is the month to roll up the 
sleeves and get down to business and 
go down among the bees themselves, 
fot at this time of the year colonies 
are of various strength, and if there 
are many weak ones it means lots of 
hard work. 

In my location we have then only 
two months in which to build up weak 
colonies, as the harvest of honey us- 
ually commences about May 1, and 
colonies must be in shape by that time 
if we would expect them to do their 
best, whether there is any honey-flow 
or not. 

So about March 1 I begin to work 
on my weak colonies that I have been 
feeding since January, examining the 
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queens, which | denominate good or 
bad by their work in the brood-cham- 
ber, and I never fail to find some that 
need superseding. 

The heavier colonies naturally get 
far ahead of the lighter ones and will 
start drone-brood, so | hold them back 
except a few of the best stock that 
raise good, yellow drones. 

Most any time after March I starta 
hive or two making queen-cells. With 
me, the Doolittle plan has resulted 
best, and as soon as the cells are about 
% or 10 days old I pick out some good, 
strong colony of my darker, or what I 
call my vicious bees, remove their 
queen, cage the mature cells and put 
them ina frame and place them in the 
warmest part of the now queenless 
colony. 

In about 4 or 5 days these cells are 
all hatched and the young queens 
caged. These are critically examined 
for visible defects or faults. Those 
passing the examination are now ready 
for use. 

This is where nuclei hives shine. I 
take 6 of them (3 or 4 frames) and set 
them in a semi-circle back of the hive 
with the caged queens. Then I remove 
the super and take frames from the 
colony and place one ineach of my 
nuclei. I give each nucleus as near an 
equal amount of brood as possible. 
Then I divide the rest of the frames 
containing honey, being careful not to 
use drone-combs. Of course, you un- 
derstand that I raise these combs out 
carefully so that what bees are clus- 


tered on them go with the combs into 
the nuclei. 

Now I divide what bees 
the old hive so that my nuclei each 
have like amount of bees. I then take 
my,caged young queens, and to be safe 
dip them into water, and turn them 
loose on the alighting-board of the 
nuclei, and they run in without trou- 
ble. Having been hatched in the 
mother hive, they are already ac- 
quainted with the workers and are 
immediately received. 

I now take these nuclei and set them 
in my apiary wherever I want them, 
for bees thus divided rarely, if ever, go 
to the old stand again. However, asa 


are left in 








precautionary measure, | remove the 
hive from the place, leaving the place 
bare. 

I have found that the percentage of 
queens lost by this plan is very small. 
The young queens ina few days will 
be laying. 

These nuclei are given great care, 
and as fast as they need room [I give it 
to them by using a 6-frame, then a 10- 
frame box, and from that to my regu- 
lar hive. 


I replace all poor queens at this same 
time, thus building up my colonies so 
they can do good work when the flow 
starts in. ANDREW JOPLIN. 
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Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele. Ga. 


Bad Case of Dwindling 


“T have a few colonies of black bees 
that I transferred from box-hives this 
year. At first they were strong and 
worked very well but soon dwindled 
down, and I think now that four of 
them are so weak the queens have quit 
laying. They have very little honey 
(and I haven’t had supers on at all), so 
for the past few days I have been fee 


ing them a little at night. I have also 
taken out all but five frames in one 
hive and put in a division-board. 


‘Moths are bad, and I thought per- 
haps that was the cause of dwindling 
at first. These bees, seem to me, enjoy 
having moths around. Several times 
I have pinched off a moth’s head and 
dropped it at the entrance, and they 
would not try to move it in the least. If 
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tis foulbrood I can’t find any trace of 
it. The bees are just naturally lazy ex- 
cept when they want to sting. Another 
peculiar thing is they didn’t swarm a 
single time last spring; something I 
had never known them to neglect. 
They were still in the box-hives. 

“If you can give me any information 
or tell me what to do for the above it 
will certainly be appreciated. Also tell 
me what you think of the Ocklocknee 
river for bees, from the Georgia and 
Florida line down for a space of 30 or 
40 miles.” J. T. DELonc. 

Hinson, Fla. 


I don’t think you have any serious 
disease in your apiary, but a bad case 
of dwindling, partly from natural 
cause and partly from transferring. If 
the honey flow is postponed for some 
reason the bees dwindle. As soon as 
you find they are running short of 
stores you should feed. Keep plenty 
of stores in the hives and all colonies 
headed with good queens. 


[The last recommendation is impor- 
tant. Those colonies may be queen- 
less.—EpITor. | 


et 0p 


No Honey 


“T have madea complete failure with 
honey production. I ordered some 10- 
frame hives for chunk honey. I put 
them up plain without any comb start- 
ers. They work all right in the bot- 
tom story, but will not work at all in 
the super. It takes them two seasons 
or moreto fill the bottom story with 
honey, so you seel have not gotten 
any honey.” H. L. Eason. 

Keysville, Ga. 


Your case is similar to many others, 
not because there has been no honey to 
gather, but because the hives were not 
properly supplied. Iam sure if you 
had used plenty of foundation both in 
the supers and bodies you would have 
had better success. If instructions are 


not properly carried out with the mod- 
ern hives, better not buy them, as it is 
tying up money. Then, too, your 10- 
frame hives are too large for this sec- 
tion. You could have gotten better 
results with a smaller or 8-frame hive, 
but as you have started with the 10- 
frame hives you had better continue 
with them. 

When the first honey-flow comes 
next spring transfer the bees you have 
into modern hives or straighten the 
combs in the frames which they have 
already built, which may be crosswise, 
then put full sheets of foundation into 
the sections or frames in the supers, 
and the bees will go up, build comb 
and store honey. Comb foundation is 
a great inducement to get them to 
build comb and get it built where you 
want it. 

—>-—— - 


Wants to Locate Back in Home State 


“Tam a city raised man contemplat- 
ing going into the country, also think- 
ing favorably of bees. I would like 
the benefit of your experience in choice 
of literature for a beginner, best kind 
of hives to use, and probable cost of a 
small beginning. 

“At present I contemplate seeking a 
location in Cherokee Co., Ga. What 
have you to say regarding that part of 
the State? 

‘** My ideas now are for fruit and bees ; 
what they will be when I get on the 
ground is hard to tell. I feel pretty 
sure of returning to Georgia this fall 
or next spring at the latest. I am try- 
ing to “line up” the costs of various 
things theoretically.” 

EpwIn HAMBLY. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


The mountain section of our coun- 
try is good for both bees and fruit, the 
two would go very well together. 
Cherokee Co., Ga., would be a very 
good section to locate in for this pur- 
pose, but counties farther north would 
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be better, say Habersham, Rabun or 
Franklin counties. 

_ Any of the bee literature advertised 
in the bee-papers would be a great help 
to you, and the more you read on the 
subject the better. The 8-frame hive 
would be more suitable with the regu- 
lar shallow extracting supers for chunk 
honey. Fifty or seventy-five dollars 
well invested in this branch would be 
a good start. 

—- 


A Successful Venture 


“Mr. Witper:—I took your advice 
and went South last winter and bought 
a carload of bees near Savannah, Ga., 
fixed them up and they gathered 
enough honey to pay expenses, and I 
carried them back North, starting 
May 12. My average was*30 pounds, 
spring flow, and 40 pounds during sum- 
mer, so I came out ahead. I am com- 
ing back again this wiuter and carry 
out the same thing, but I want to go to 
Brunswick or Waycross, Ga., to gather 
up the carloid of bees in any kind of 
hives and fix them up as I did the car- 
load last season. I bought ‘box- 
gums’ for $1.00 each last season. 

“T was much surprised at the south- 
ern hospitality and enjoyed the Dixie 
climate immensely. Any information 
will be greatly appreciated.” 

New York. 


Buying bees in one part of the coun- 
try, or moving them from one part of 
the country into another can be made 
a success if it is done economically 
from and to such points at each end 
of the line as will assure good rates. 

I don’t think you will find any trou- 
ble in getting all the bees you want at 
reasonable prices in either of the sec- 
tions you mention. I believe you are 
on the right line in such an undertak- 
ing, and the beekeepers would be glad 
to hear from you again giving more 
particulars. 


A. IRISH. 


—_—__—=-2->—___— 


Discouraged 


“Tama young beekeeper (but not so 
young a man) and want a little infor- 
mation. I have 8 or 10 colonies and 
took only about 200 pounds, several of 
them being weak and not producing 
any surplus atall. I use the 8-frame 
hive and shallow extracting supers, but 
not having an extractor I cut the combs 
out in nice strips, putting them in large 
mouth glass jars without crushing, 
then filling with extracted honey. I 
have no trouble in selling this at 10 
cents a pound, but the trouble with me 
is that I cannot produce much honey. 
Ithink I will get an extractor next 
year. Should I wire the shallow ex- 
tracting frames? Don’t you think I 
ought to use the 10-frame hive? Not 
more than half of my colonies yield 
surplus; what is the cause of this? 

“ After the honey-flow was over about 
June 1,1 tried to make six artificial 
swarms and madea mess of it. I pro- 
ceeded thus: I took three frames of 
brood and pla¢ed them in empty hives 
with a comb of honey beside these 
three brood combs; some had queen- 
cells and some had none. But I soon 
found queen-cells on those that had 
none at first. As there was no honey 
coming inI had to feed them by put- 
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ting sugar and water in empty combs, 
then the robbers got busy and helped 
eatit up in spite of the fact that I 
closed the entrance so only one bee 
could get in and out. In about 10 days 
[ found all my queen-cells empty and 
only one queen. What became of the 
others I haven’t an idea. 


“Is it a good idea to take three 
brood-frames with no queen-cells and 
depend upon them to start cells and 
rear a queen? DidI make a mistake 
by waiting until the honey-flow was 
over to make these swarms? Those I 
started are about all dead. I want to 
know how to make increase, as that is 
what I want. I had two natural 
swarms, and they are doing well.” 


Sparta, Ga. J. H. ARcHER. 


It is not necessary to wire shallow 
extracting frames, but it is best to use 
full sheets of foundation, fastening it 
well to the top-bars. 

No, it is not advisable to adopt the 
10-frame hive; for the average location 
in the South, and to change from the 8 
to the 10-frame hive would be far less 
advisable. 

Your non-producing colonies may 
need requeening or better stock intro- 
duced. Your plan of making increase 
was good if you carried the queen with 
half of the colony you put on the new 
stand; otherwise it would naturally be 
unsuccessful. Your failure was due to 
making increase at the wrong time, 
for there was no honey or pollen com- 
ing in and the queens had almost 
stopped laying. Feeding done at such 
times would not bring about much bet- 
ter conditions. If you had done this a 
week before the honey-flow ceased no 
doubt you would have been more suc- 
cessful. 


On account of the very poor condi- 
tion of your bees the queen-cells were 
torn down before the young queens 
emerged, and if any did emerge under 
such conditions they would naturally 
disappear. 


If you would take the old queen with 
three frames of brood, some honey, and 
about half the old bees to the new loca- 
tion, the remaining half at the old stand 


would rear a queen, if the honey-flow 
was on. 





Wants a Location 


Mr. J. J. WitpeEr:—Iam a young man 
22 years of age, an orphan and unmar- 
ried. At present I am employed in the 
office of the Missouri Board of Health. 
For a good many years I have kept 
bees and enjoy the work very much, 
and intend to engage in it extensively. 
I would liketo be able to combine fruit 
growing and poultry raising with it, 
but my main object is extensive bee- 
culture. 

“7 wish to secure a location where I 
can build upa series of apiaries toa 
total strength of at least 3000 colonies, 
and more if possible, covering as large 
a territory as necessary. I expect it to 
take me from five to eight years to do 
this. 

“In doing this I want to get intoa 
territory where I will not trespass on 
an established apiarist and thereby in- 
jure both of us. I would also want to 
be where there is good bee-pasture and 








good facilities for getting the product 
to market. 

“T have been studying the States of 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, and my 
conclusion is that the best location of 
any would be from Columbus, Ga., 
south along the Chattahoochee river; 
but I expect this territory is already 
very well occupied, and it would be 
impossible to locate in it without buy- 
ing out some one. 

“T would appreciate any information 
that you can give me regarding loca- 
tions in these States and what location 
you would recommend.” 

F. F. WHEALEN. 

Jefferson City, Mo. 


If a large bee-business is desired I 
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would not think of combining it with 


some other line; put all the capital, 
thought and time in the bee-business 
at the start or after a season’s experi- 
ence. The Blue Ridge section of 
Georgia or North Carolina would be a 
most suitable section to make a com- 
bination of the three pursuits men- 
tioned. For an extensive bee-busi- 
ness near the line of Georgia and 
Florida towards the coast sections 
would be most suitable on the Chatta- 
hoochee river. Yes, the best locations 
are already occupied. 





— 








Conducted by WESLEY FosTER, Boulder. Colo. 


National Grading Rules 


The National Association grading 
rules were so drawn that they need no 
altering to speak of to comply with the 
net weight law. The stamping of 
comb honey designated as heavy would 
be “net weight not less than 13 ounces ;” 
that designated as medium “net weight 
not less than 11 ounces,” and honey 
designated as light “net weight not 
less than 9 ounces.” This would allow 
one ounce for the weight of the 
section. 

The greatest advantage of the Na- 
tional rules is that honey fancy in 
every respect but weight may be sold 
as fancy under its own net weight 
stamp. And why is not a section 
weighing 10, 11 or 12 ounces fancy 
honey ? I will admit there is room for 
argument there, but it seems to me the 
only question would be whether a 10- 
ounce section would in many instances 
have an even enough filling and be 
attached to the four sides of the box to 


be classed as fancy. Of course, if not 
then the 10-ounce section would have 
to go into the lower grade in which it 
properly belongs. 

The extra fancy grade of the National 
rules will not be required by many 
bee-men for there are not many who 
have comb honey coming up to the re- 
quirements, but the honey is produced 
and there should be a grade to cover it. 

To me the National rules are truly 
National in scope, and the drafting of 
these rules is the first comprehensive 
attempt to obtain rules broad enough 
to cover the various comb-honey dis- 
tricts of the country. 


—_? 


“Eat Honey” 


What are we to put those “Eat 
Honey” stickers on? We can put 
them on our envelopes and letter 
heads, but we should have honey ad- 
vertising printed on our stationery 
anyway. Our glass and tin honey 
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packages should also be labeled, and 
would just the words “ Eat Honey” be 
more effective than the label? Per- 
haps I am to understand that we are to 
stick these stickers upon the fences 
and bill boards and telephone poles, 
etc. If that is the idea, it might be all 
right, but most of us are too busy to do 
that. We might hire a boyto do it 
and then we might get into trouble 
with the Civic Federation that are 
fighting the bill board nuisance. 

A phrase that the writer has printed 
across the top of his letter heads reads, 
“Your sweet tooth is a wisdom tooth 
if you'll eat a little honey.” This 
might be improved by changing to this, 
“Ts your sweet tooth a wisdom tooth ? 
Eat honey.” 

While lam writing this a package 
of the stickers has just come to hand 
from the publishers of the American 
Bee Journal. I[ believe that I shall 
stick them on about everything that I 
consider it safe to. 


The National 


The convention of the National Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held at 
Denver, Colo.,in the Auditorium Hotel, 
corner of 14th and Stout Streets, Feb. 
16, 17 and 18, 1915. The convention 
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will be a notable one in many particu- 
lars. The number of highly valuable 
addresses and papers presented will be 
very large. The exhibits will be ex- 
tensive, and a custodian and demon- 
strators will assure the best possible 
service to the exhibitors and visitors. 

The entertainment features will be 
amplet» give diversion from the seri- 
ous proceedings of the convention. A 
banquet is being arranged for. There 
will be an automobile trip if the 
weather permits. The ladies are to be 
given a place in the meeting, and 
special arrangements made for their 
comfort and pleasure. 

The 17 county apiary inspectors of 
Colorado are all expected to be pres- 
ent, and a special inspectors’ confer- 
ence will be held. Lectures, illustrated 
with the stereopticon, are being ar- 
ranged. Beekeepers from many States 
have already signified their intention 
of attending. Every one is welcome, 
and the more the better. 

The Local Arrangements Commit- 
tee: Wesley Foster, chairman, secre- 
tary of the Colorado Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

N. L. Henthorne, president of the 
Colorado State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion. 

L. F. Jouno, treasurer of the Colo- 
rado State Beekeepers’ Association. 


Conducted by J. L. ByEr, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


Smoke Method of Introducing Queens 


The discussion of the smoke method 
of introducing queens is tabooed in 
the American Bee Journal for the sea- 
son, page 404. Judging by the remarks 
of our friend A. C.M, inthe Decem- 
ber issue, the Editor’s decision is wise, 
as a continued discussion would cer- 
tainly show up “fireworks” on the 
part of our friend, and where there is 
“fire” there is sure to be “smoke.” As 
one of the wretches who have griev- 
ously offended our super-sensitive up- 
holder of the smoke method of intro- 
duction under any and all conditions 
as being infallible, I wish to humbly 
apologize for being so stupid as to 
lose two queens by this new (?) method 
and for being so doubly stupid as to 
report my experience. 


——__—_—_—<--_____ 


Systematic Requeening 


Referring to the advisability of sys- 
tematic requeening as compared with 
the let-alone plan so long as the queen 
is doing good work, I agree with Dr. 
Miller when he says, “ I do not believe 
I would gain enough by taking the re- 
queening into my own hands to pay 
for the trouble.” If I could have all 
queens superseded when two years old, 
I believe it would pay me big if it were 
not for the simple word “trouble ” 
which the Doctor uses. 

By “trouble” I would include an im- 
mense lot of work in requeening, such 


as hunting out the old queens and re 
placing with young queens, not to 
mention the fact that no matter what 
plan was used, many of the latter 
would turn up missing either from be- 
ing lost in mating or other causes. 
But if [had some sure plan that en- 
tailed very little work at a time when 
we are very busy anyway,and could 
have all my 22-year-old queens replaced 
with good stock, I would jump at such 
a proposition. 


—_—_———s-- 


Snyder’s Introducing Plan Practiced by 
H. G. Sibbald 


The plan of queen introducing, given 
on page 405, as practiced by S. W. 
Snyder, of Iowa, is similar to the one 
used by our well-known apiarist, H. G. 
Sibbald here in Ontario. Mr. Sibbald 
kills the old queen and rubs her body 
over the cage in which the new queen 
isto be introduced, believing that the 
odor of the old queen makes introduc- 
tion doubly sure. He has splendid 
success. Needless to say,I wish to 
assure friend Arthur C. Miller that the 
“ other fellow” tells me itis the “ odor” 
of the old queen that makes the method 
successful—this explanation is just to 
save myself from getting trounced for 
things I am not responsible for, when 
goodness knows there is enough I 
should rightly answer for without as- 
suming other people’s burdens. Asa 
secret for the Editor alone, I will just 





add that I firmly believe that there is a 
lot in the odor theory, and have yet to 
see something more convincing than 
has yet appeared to convince me dif- 
ferently. 


—_—_____—~» « @— —-- 


“Eat Honey” 


Much has been said during the past 
few years on advertising honey, much 
of the discussion being practicable 
and much of it otherwise. The simple 
injunction, “Eat Honey,” as proposed 
by Dr. Bonney as a slogan for adver- 
tising honey, is the best thing I have 
yet seen. The text is extremely short, 
and if displayed prominently and often 
by beekeepers all over the country, in 
many cases the words will be. “ stick- 
ers.” They will be remembered by 
multitudes, while lengthy dissertations 
on the value of the product, etc., will 
have been forgotten. 

By all means let us use these stickers 
by the thousands; they are cheap 
enough, no excuse in that line. Just 
now, unfortunately, we are not in a 
position to use any ourselves, as we 
have no honey to sell and have been 
turning down orders all fall. 


omen —--2 = 


Granulation of Two to One Syrup After 
Stored in Combs 


Friend McKinnon, of St. Eugene, 
Ont., the beekeeper who reported 
granulation of the twoto one syrup 
after it was stored in the combs writes 
me this year the colonies wintering in 
the cellar that have been fed on a much 
thinner syrup than the standard mix- 
ture, are showing unmistakable evi- 
dence that granulation has occurred 
again with this thinner syrup. He says 
that granules of the stores are thickly 
in evidence on the bottom-boards, and 
I can plainly see that Mr. McKinnon 
thinks we are all mistaken when we 
have no granulation under like condi- 
tions and with a two to one mixture. 

Frankly, I cannot understand where 
the trouble is, and while firmly of the 
opinion that we have never had any of 
this trouble, I shall be very watchful 
this winter and next spring to try and 
detect signs, if there are any, of waste 
of good stores. 


———q@89-2 oe —_——_—__—_ 


Reciprocal Rights of Neighbors 


Pardon me, Mr. Editor, for asking 
you to print once morea sentence in 
last month’s American Bee Journal, 
taken from L’Apicoltore: “But the 
best way is always that of accommodat- 
ing gentleness with the observance of 
reciprocal rights and duties of kind 
neighbors.” More than once I have 
seen cases where I felt bound to take 
sides against a beekeeper when my 
sympathies were naturally with him. 
If the sentiments expressed in the quo- 
tation were carried into effect, many 
times, beekeepers would have done 
differently. This is not insinuating 
that beekeepers are always to blame 
in the little troubles that arise, as peo- 
ple are often prejudiced and ignorant 
in regard to bees, and make preposter- 
ous claims of trouble caused by them. 
But this does not alter the truth that 
my bees have not the right to cause 
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trouble and annoyance without recom- 
pense. 


Some time ago a beekeeper found 
fault because a near neighbor com- 
plained about the bees stinging mem- 
bers of his family. He made little at- 
tempt towards reconciliation, and I 
quietly asked him if the tables were 
turned and his neighbor kepta cross 
bull running at large ina place he (the 
beekeeper) or his children had to fre- 
quent, would he make any complaint, 
especially if the owner of the animal 
arrogantly said he would not confine 
the trouble maker or make allowance 
for damages. 

This may be putting the matter too 
strongly, but do not forget that while 
we treat bee stings as a trivial matter, 
many would prefer to cross a field 
where a cross bull was at large rather 
than to face a few angry hybrids. Let 
us endeavor to follow the Golden Rule. 
If we try to do as we wish to be done 
by, these little difficulties will clear off 
nicely without the aid of lawyers and 


attendant law costs, not to mention all 
the bad feelings that are engendered 
when our affairs are ventilated in the 
public courts. 


Early Winter——-The Outlook 


An exceptionally warm fall, followed 
by an early winter, is our monthly re- 
port from here. At this date, Dec. 14, 
we have already had two days with 
zero temperature, and bees had no 
general flight after the last days of 
October, alth »ugh they had a partial 
flight in some yards about Nov. 10. 
This is earlier by nearly a month than 
last year, as bees flew freely last De- 
cember on at least two occasions. 

Naturally this means a longer con- 
finement for out-of-door bees, assum- 
ing that spring flights come as in other 
years; and in the same proportion 
chances of successful wintering are so 
much poorer than last season, espe- 
cially in hives where the honey is of 
uncertain quality. 
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By C. P. DADANT. 


We left Milan early in the morning, 
in a thick fog. But as our train reached 
the fields, the atmosphere cleared and 
we had a fine day of sunshine. The 
plains of Lombardy are very level, 
although the mountains show on the 
northern horizon. The fields are small, 
surrounded with hedges of locust trees 
trimmed down. That is why we heard 
so much about locust honey. They 
also have sycamore and poplar in the 
hedges and, in spite of the trimming, 
these trees make a very thick shade 
over the narrow roads. 

The grapevines are trained on trees 
planted in rows instead of stakes or 
posts. They hang to them in festoons 
that are very pretty, especially when 
full of fruit. As there is no timber in 
the country, their only fuel is secured 
by keeping the trees trimmed. This 
prevents them from growing _ tall 
enough to shade the cultivated soil. 


Corn is grown in small fields exclu- 
sively for human consumption and is 
gathered in baskets carried by hand 
from the field to the home. We caused 
great astonishment among some of 
the country people when we explained 
to what extent corn was grown in IlIli- 
noisand how many hogs some of our 
farmers raised. 

Irrigation is necessary to keep up a 
sufficient amount of moisture. There 
had just been a big rain and all the 
ditches were full. 


The greatest cultivation of this re- 
gion is that of the mulberry, to feed 
the silkworms. They are in rows like 
fruit trees. As their leaves have to be 
plucked regularly for this purpose, the 
trees soon suffer and dwindle. So 
young trees are constantly planted to 
replace the old ones which are worn 
out from too constant plucking. 

A great contrast exists between the 


peasants’ homes with low roofs, small 
windows and dark-looking interiots, 
and the fine villas and palaces of the 
higher classes, painted with all sorts 
of designs, often representing mytho- 
logical or biblical subjects, surrounded 
with balconies. pergolas, terraces and 
fine gardens. The vegetation of warm 
climes is everywhere apparent, palm 
trees, fig trees, olive trees. But it is 
not far enough south for orange trees. 
They have quite heavy frosts and snows 
north of the Apennines. 


We passed through beautiful Brescia. 
Its houses and villas are spread to the 
top of the neighboring hills. There is 
a pretty legend about this city and the 
famous Bayard, “the knight without 
fear and without reproach,” who was 
wounded therein 1512. 

A little later we skirted the south 
shore of the Lake of Garda, which ex- 
tends 37 miles down from the Tyrol 
mountains of Austria. It is as pretty 
as Lake Maggiore. 

As we traveled toward Venice, we 
saw the farmers doing their fall plow- 
ing with oxen or cows. The ground is 
of a brick-red color and must be very 
hard, for they had from 6 to 12 oxen 
hitched to a single plow. These lands, 
near Venice, are only 30 to 40 feet 
above the level of the Adriatic. The 
streams that flow from the mountains 
are walled on each side to keep them 


from overflowing the land during 
freshets. But the centuries have 
brought sediment, sand and gravel, 


and now some of those streams are 
flowing on a ridge, banked on both 
sides and a number of feet above the 
roofs of the peasants’ homes near by. 


A little before noon we crossed on a 
low bridge, over a mile in length, the 
shallow lagoon which separates the 
main land from the former “ mistress 


of the seas,” beautiful Venice. At the 
station a “facchino” (porter) con- 
ducted us to a gondola and we found 
ourselves gliding softly and noiselessly 
among tortuous and narrow canals or 
water streetsto our hotel, where the 
dark-eyed gondolier landed us with the 
pretty exclamation, “Ecco!” (There 
you are!) 

If we were to describe Venice and 
our stay there we wouldtire the reader. 
Such a narration is outside of the lim- 
its of a bee-paper. We spent only two 
days there. They were well filled with 
enjoyment. 

Early on the morning of Sept. 8 we 
left for Bologna, passing through 
Monselice, from which town we im- 
ported hundreds of queens some 40 
years ago. But our correspondent 
there, Fiorini, has long been dead. At 
10 o’clock we reached Bologna, and in 
the waiting room met our old friend, 
Count Visconti. In a few minutes 
more we found Dr. Triaca, with Prof. 
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Attilio Cotini, of Ancona, the manager 
of the Federazione Apistica Italiana. 
This eminent apiarist had come to meet 
us and escort us to Faenza, Forli and 
Ancona. 

Now comes the most interesting part 
of our entire voyage,a visit to the 
summer homeand apiary of Mr. Enrico 
Penna, located some 3 or 4 miles from 
the city of Bologna. Mr. Penna, a 
widower, spends the summer in this 
villa, with his father, mother, sister and 
daughter. The estate, composed of 
some 40 acres on a pretty hillside, is 
entirely devoted to bees. Hives and 
nuclei are everywhere, in the park, in 
the orchard, in the vineyard. This is 
a queen-rearing establishment, but he 
has seven out-apiaries for honey pro- 
duction. There were on these grounds, 
at the time of our visit, 620 nuclei for 
queen-rearing. These are not baby 
nuclei, for they contain each 5 frames 
about 8x10 inches. 

This is by far the finest and best 
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PENNA’S APIARIES FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. (The two lower ones are also used for nuclei 
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conducted apiary which I have ever 
seen anywhere, all things considered. 
The apiary of Mr. Mahon, mentioned 
in our July number, is perhaps ahead 
of itin afew particulars, but there is 
no comparison possible between the 
two, owing to the magnitude of this 
installation. In 1913, Mr. Penna reared 
5226 queens, of which 5141 were 
shipped away as follows: In April 97, 
in May 929, in June 965, in July 1011, in 
August 1143, in September 996. These 
were all distributed on the European 
continent. His losses in the mails of 
Europe are less than one half of one 
percent, while 50 percent of the queens 
sent by him to America at different 
times have arrived dead. He ascribes 
the loss to their being smothered in 
the mail sacks while crossing the 
ocean. For that reason he has discour- 
aged orders from America. So our 
readers will understand that Iam not 
trying to give him free advertising. 
But I hope that some method may soon 
be devised by which queens may be 
sent regularly across the seas without 
loss. Otherwise the old method of 
shipping large lots by express may 
have to be continued. 

After having returned home from 
Europe, we corresponded considerably 
with Mr. Penna, and arranged with 
him to make experiments on shipping 
queens from there to us. But onlya 
few queens had been mailed when the 
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European war began and the delay in 
the mails compelled him to desist. 
These experiments will be renewed as 
soon as the war ends. 

Mr. Penna agrees with Doolittle in 
stating that “after very long journeys, 
queens often lose their qualities as 
layers though they may remain valua- 
ble as breeding queens.” 

Mr. Penna rears his queens by the 
Doolittle method, with improvements 
of his own. He is very thorough, has 
plenty of bees to fall back upon, and 
whenever a nucleus for some reason 
fails twice in succession in producing 
a fertile queen, it is broken up and a 
fresh lot of bees and combs used in it. 
So he has no worthless nuclei. He has 
two bee-houses on these grounds. In 
one of them he keeps 50 choice colo- 
nies for queen-rearing from the arti- 
ficial cell-cups. The laboratory for 
making cell-cups and_ transferring 
larve and royal jelly also contains a 
bee-house with 9 or 10 of his very best 
colonies to supply the royal larve. 
This laboratory is maintained at the 


proper temperature and hygrometric 
conditions, during the transferring of 
the larve, for he has noticed that a too 
dry atmosphere tends to dry up the 
larval food, which becomes hard and 
unfit for the ‘tender grubs. So he has 
both thermometer and hygrometer in 
the room, and the shortage of moisture 
or of temperature is made up by 
sprinkling the walls and the floor with 
warm or cold water,as the case may 
require until the proper conditions 
prevail. But let me quote Mr. Penna’s 
own words: 

“T formed my 620 nuclei in April, 
taking bees for this purpose from an 
apiary which is situated 1% kilometers 
distant. The queens have been reared 
by 48 colonies. It isa strict rule with 
us that no colony must have more than 
16 cells to care for at a time, and that 
no colony isto start new queen-cells 
until the preceding lot has been com- 
pleted and taken out. In this way, by 
not overloading the bees and by feed- 
ing every day, I obtain the best results. 
Transferring larve and royal jelly is 
advantageously done in damp warm 
air, temperature 25 degrees C. (101 de- 
grees F.), and hygrometer 70 degrees. 
Crossing is another capital point in 
queen-rearing. For this purpose we 
confine with drone-traps the drones of 
the colonies that furnish the queen 
larve, while rearing drones from the 
colonies which are nursing the queen- 
cells and allowing them to fly freely. 
For honey production I have seven 
apiaries, but the honey crop has been 
unfavorable this year.” 


Mr. Penna is a linguist, speaking and 
writing both French and English. This 
has enabled him to become acquainted 
with the best queen-rearing methods. 
He employs several men, one of whom 
has become so proficient in the trans- 
ferring of larve that he does not even 
damage the cells from which they are 
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taken when transferring them to cell- 
cups. Several of the kodak pictures 
which we reproduce herewith were 
taken by Count Visconti. The others 
have since been kindly sent to us by 
Mr. Penna. ; 

The conditions of queen-rearing in 
this apiary are unique. This is the 
center of Italy, with no opportunity for 
mismatings. The selection of breeders 
is carried on in the most practical way, 
and in addition to all this our friend is 
aman of wealth, who does this work 
asa pastime. We are not astonished 
that he should be unable to fill all the 
orders which he receives. He stated 
that he had to refuse about 600 during 
the season. However, there are others 
following his example, and in our next 
article we will show Mr. Piana doing 
similar work. 

We saw for the first time a curiosity 
of which we had already heard, a hive 
closed with padlock and key. Not that 
any of those nuclei were closed in that 
way, but it appears that when honey- 
producing colonies are kept in spots 
easily accessible to petty thieves, it is 
often thought best to protect them in 
this manner. This appears to us more 
of a prejudice than a necessity, for dis- 
honesty is not any more apparent in 
Italy than in our own country. How- 
ever, there is perhaps more stealing of 
trifles there than with us. Our thieves 
do business on a larger scale and pre- 
fer ready money to honey. 

Towards evening our host brought 
out his touring car and we speeded 
towards the city. Bologna has astyle 


allits own. From a height nearby we 
saw it beneath our feet, churches, 
monuments, towers, etc. We rode 


back and forth among its wonders. 
But we could not remain. That same 
evening, accompanied by our three 
friends, we went towards Faenza. This 
will be the subject of the next letter. 


ARTICLES~ 





Super Economy 


BY W. E. BOWE. 


GENTLEMAN several years my 
A senior once said to me, “My boy, 

always take a thing when it is 
given to you and say thanks, then if 
you don’t want it throw it away.” The 
above applies in the case I am about to 
describe, only I didn’t throw anything 
away. 

Having gotten the bee craze several 
years ago,I was led into using the 
354x5x1% inch sections, a box which 
I think will never become popular in 
this part of the country. Of course I 
bought fences and supplies to match, 
and have used them for several seasons. 
Lately I was offered a quantity of 
4%x441% plain sections for nothing 
if I could use them. I hardly knew 
what to do, as I was certain my fences 
would not fit, neither had I any section 
holders. 

Rather than buy an outfit for my 


supers, I hit upon a scheme which as 
far as I can see is going to fill the bill. 
I sawed out 35 pieces 13-]6x1¥%x18 
inches, and 105 pieces scant 3x1 13- 
16x44 inches, enough for five supers. 
By placing one of the 18-inch strips on 
the bottom tins of a super, and one of 
my old 356 inch fences either side, I 
set in the four sections with a %x4% 
piece between each. This nicely filled 
the bill for length, leaving a slight 
projection of the ends of each fence 
above all. Between these projections 
and on top of the section I laid one of 
the %-inch strips which I formerly 
used in the old super for a bottom slat. 
This slat fills the super to the top, and 
will serve to keep the section cleaner, I 
believe. Of course, each piece must 
rest firm to avoid all possibility of the 
bees plastering them solid with propo- 
lis. The 13-16x18 inch slat being on 
the bottom raises the sections up so 
that they catch the ends of the cleats 
on the fences. The1 13-16 inch pieces 
just reach from fence to fence and pre- 
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vent all side’ play, while-the -cleats on 
the fences themselves space in sucha 
way that the sections are all held a 
bee space apart. 

I submit the above hoping it may be 
a help to some one, as a little lumber 
can generally be found and cut up 
whereas we often dislike to cut up a 
five dollar bill for a lot of new supplies 
which may never be used again. 

Elgin, Ill. 
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Sweet Clover Bloat 


BY A. 
Ths following letter from Mr. Ald- 


F. BONNEY. 


rich is not a surprise to me, while 

I had nothing to lead up to the 
article he alludes to, sav: my inherent 
doubt of what everybody believes: 

“T have just read your article in the 
October issue of the American Bee 
Journal, and notice what you say re- 
garding sweet clover. You say we do 
not know that it will not bloat cattle. 
The fact is it will to such an extent as 
to kill them; under certain conditions. 
A few years ago I had a 40-acre field 
of sweet clover pasture, and during the 
month of May lost a very fine 2-year 
old heifer from sweet clover bloat. 
Day after day the bunch was driven 
to the lot about 9 or 10 o'clock a.m. 
and fed on old hay and other ways 
fussed with until their sides would 
come down astory ortwo. There was 
a patch of alsike in connection with 
this pasture,and I gaveit full credit 
forthe bloat. But when I found this 
one dead before it got to the alsike, 
and others bloatin- badly, I decided it 
was the sweet clover or the thought of 
the alsike ahead of them. This was 
the first and only season we had any 
trouble from sweet clover bloat. But 
in the spring of 1913 my neighbors were 
bothered the same way, with their 
stock. ; 

“Sweet clover is getting a lot of 
puffs, but it is worth all that it gets. It 
is about 18 or 20 years since I began 
sowing it. A few old farms that I had 
rented and salted with clover helped 
advertise it in this section. 

“Itisa friend to the beekeeper be- 
cause itis the surest clovercrop. On 
the other hand, it is the poorest clover 
honey we have. - Some years it w uld 
not be fit to eat if there was not some- 
thin. else stored and extracted with it. 

“Nevertheless it is the poor man’s 
friend.” B. A. ALDRICH. 


I figured that we had no good evi- 
dence that sweet clover, when eaten in- 
ordinately, would not produce bloat, 
or what I think is fermentive indiges- 
tion. Unfortunately for those who 
contend that it will not, there is such 
a small percent of sweet clover eaten 
by cattle in proportion to that con- 
sumed of the white thit we have no 
data, or, I might say, not enough infor- 
m ition to enable us to form a conclu- 
sive opinion. ; 

At the present time we have nota 
whit of evidence that either the bitter 
principle of sweet clover or the cuma- 
rin will prevent indigestion in cattle 
when the stomach is overloaded with 
clover. So far we have but the one 
case, or cases, reported by Mr. Aldrich, 


and knowing the gentleman asI dol’ 
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have a great deal of respect for his 
judgment. The first time I met him, in 
Des Moines, when we _ had our first 
State association meeting, I steered 
him u9 against a good hot dish of 
chile con carne. I was then not long 
out of Mexico, the galvanizing of my 
latin insides was still intact, and the 
mess was atreat to me, but while the 
tears came to his eyes, he never flinched, 
but finished the dish, smiling. Such 
a man always has my profound respect. 
Buck Grove, Iowa. 


[This matter of bloat in cattle from 
sweet clover is worthy of further in- 


vestigation. We will be glad to hear 
from beekeepers on this subject.— 
EpIror. } 
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Brief Rehearsal of the Season 
of 1914 


BY G. C. GREINER. 


ITH the gathering up of the bee- 
W feeders, the removal of the last 
supers and queen excluders, and 
shifting the bees to winter position, 
the honey season of 1914 and its bee- 
yard work is practically ended. [If 
feeding, where necessary, has been 
properly attended to, it remains only 
to assign our bees to their winter 
quarters as the last outdoor work for 
the season. These may be indoors or 
out; either will give satisfactory re- 
sults if properly managed. Much de- 
pends upon localityand season. I pre- 
fer and practice wintering on the ’sum- 
mer stands. 

The accompanying photograph is a 
center view of my apiary as it appeared 
during the height of the white-clover 
honey flow. As nearly as the short 
flow would admit the yard was man- 
aged in every particular as described 
in my four articles on ‘ Doubling the 
Yield of Surplus Honey,” in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal last spring. In spite 
of the poor season and a little disap- 
pointment with my queens the results 
have again been such that my new 
method is proving iself more and 
more a complete success in every 
direction 
As will be seen from the picture, the 





(The tall man is Mr. Penna. 


yard was run for both comb and ex- 
tracted honey. All colonies with half- 
story supers are comb-honey producers 
and those with full-depth supers are 
run for extracted. Nearly all of the 
latter. have two supers. Some of the 
more ambitious ones needed a third, 
but as I did not feel safe in the build- 
ing up of sky-scrapers and have them 
tumble over on account of their dan- 
gerous proportion between height and 
foundation, 1 resorted to exchanging 
empty combs for full ones when they 
needed more room. I use an 8-frame 
hive of the jumbo pattern, and seven of 
these frames in the supers. When well 
filled, ready for the extractor, one of 
these supers weighs about 85 pounds, 
and vields from 58 to 60 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey, making about 120 
pounds. for the two. Besides, taking 
away two in some cases, even three of 
the heaviest combs with the bees dur- 
ing the forepart of the honey-flow when 
equalizing, and again when exchanging 
two or three full combs for empty 
ones during the latter part of the flow, 
brings the yield of some of these colo- 
nies to about 150 pounds of white 
clover honey. 

Although we had not what we might 
calla buckwheat honey flow, some of 
the better colonies started in quite 
wellfora few days, but unfortunately 
unfavorable weather setting in, they 
broke off as abruptly as they com- 
menced. Thus the buckwheat honey 
crop proved almost a complete failure, 
and the little we did get was of poor 
quality. Only a few colonies had a 
portion of their center combs capped, 
but the greatest share was unsealed 
honey. 

In making a rough estimate 25 
pounds would probably be all that 
could be added to the above 150 pounds, 
making all in all 175 pounds as the 
yield of one of my best colonies, equal- 
ling 350 pounds for spring count. This, 
of course, is the extreme. My bees 
have not averaged those figures by 
many pounds; 135 pounds, spring 
count, is all I extracted. 

The reason why my yield has not 
been heavier, is because | had to de- 
pend too much upon foundation. The 
46 sets of combs which I burned up 
three years ago, when battling with 
foul brood, necessitated an equal 
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amount of foundation to make up the 
deficiency in the line of extracting 
combs. I found by repeated observa- 
tions that the difference between foun- 
dation and drawn combs in regard to 
storing surplus is about one-half in 
favor of the latter. To offset the less 
yield in surplus, I have the satisfaction 
that my bees are quite heavy with win- 
ter stores. A very few were a little 
below standard weight for safe winter- 
ing, and these I supplied with heavy 
combs inexchange of some of their 
light side combs. 


As an additional description of the 
photograph in regard to the comb 
honey produced in this yard,I will 
make a few replies to Miss Wilson’s 
remarks on pages 263-4 of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Il wish to thank Miss 
Wilson for her friendly comments and 
criticism on my method. It is a pleas- 
ure to converse with a beekeeper, espe- 
cially a lady beekeeper, who under- 
stands these things without being 
obliged to enter into every little detail. 
I fully agree with Miss Wilson that 
any of her strong colonies will pro- 
duce enormous yields, when conditions 
are favorable, when we have a freak 
season, as we had last year for in- 
stance. Years agolI was a strong ad- 
vocate of strong colonies. 1 believed, 
as do most all prominent beekeepers, 
including Miss Wilson, that one strong 
colony is more profitable, will produce 
more surplus honey, than two weak 
ones. But since I have perfected my 
new method I have changed my mind. 
I have the proof of the puddinz right 
in my honey house (or had it before I 
made so many market trips), that two 
of my weak colonies that can be 
crowded onto two supers by far out- 
distance any one of her strong colo- 
nies that have five or six supers over- 
flowing with bees. 


It happens that I, too, took six’ su- 
pers from my best colony, five from a 
number, and four from a majority of 
them. All these were full supers, no 
empty ones as Miss Wilson says some 
of hers were. They were not finished 
honey, but as nearly finished as I allow 
them to be at that time, something like 
No.3 of the illustration, that accom- 
panied the articles above mentioned. 
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However, all were finished between 
the white clover flow and the time we 
generally have our buckwheat flow. 
Now, if Miss Wilson will bear in mind 
that all of my comb-honey-producing 
colonies are only half swarms, all hav- 
ing been divided during apple-tree 
bloom, she will see that it means 12, 
10, and 8 supers for spring count. Not 
a bad showing for a two weeks’ honey 
flow. 

Besides this finished honey I have 
two stacks of extra fine bait sections 
for next season, all cleaned out by the 
bees. When doing my feeding for 
finishing I sorted out all sections that 
were not sufficiently advanced to 
promise finishing by feeding a paying 
venture. These I extracted for this 
purpose. 

In listening to a discussion between 
Mr. Wilder and the writer on the num- 
ber of supers,I am quite sure Miss 
Wilson would not be the recipient of 
the enjoyment she anticipated. We 
are too much of one mind. We agree 
to the letter, when Mr. Wilder says: 
“The great trouble with the average 
beekeeper is he hasn’t supers enough.” 
I was caught in the same boat. When 
the white clover flow started so pro- 
fusely I imagined I would not have the 
necessary outfit to accommodate the 
crop, and as aprecautionary measure 
I ordered at that late hour an addi- 
tional supply of supers, sections, and 
super foundation. The section holders 
(brood-frames) I manufacture myself 
from strips ordered from our local 
planing mill. 

As it turned out I did not need the 
goods. My season’s crop of section 
honey consisted of about 5% supers, 
equal to 126 sections all finished honey 
per colony, spring count. The only 
difference in our management may be 
Mr. Wilder leaves all his supers on the 
hives until finished, and I take them off 
whenever I consider it the most advan- 
tageous for my method. As the picture 
plainly shows, some of the comb-honey 
producing colonies have three supers. 
The top one is taken off at the first 
opportunity. As the third super is not 
given until the upper oneis ready to 
come off, the bee-escape is slipped un- 
der it at the same time the third is 
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given, which, of course, is placed under 
the others. 

Asa closing sentence to the fore- 
going report, 1 emphasize a few addi- 
tional facts. The past season’s experi- 
ence proves anew that my method in- 
sures practically perfect swarm con- 
trol. I had one normal swarm from a 
comb-honey producer, and three super- 
seders from colonies run for extracted 
honey. After the last filler was re- 
moved and the last comb inserted in 
its place shortly before the opening of 
the white clover flow, not a brood- 
chamber was opened or in any way in- 
terfered with to the present day except 
a very few that needed attention. No 
hunting of queen-cells, no clipping of 
queens, no shaking of swarms, no com- 
plicated contraption, etc., was neces- 
sary to prevent swarming. All my time 
could be applied to the management of 
supers and taking care of the crop. 

La Salle, N. Y. 
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Sweet Clover 


BY j. G. 





MOSIER, 


Agricultural Department, lniversity of Illinois 


WEET clover has been growing for 
many years along our roadsides, 
ditches and in waste places. Men 

have been slow to recognize its pos- 
sible agricultural value. By most farm- 
ers it was looked upon as a very unde- 
sirable weed, and that it must be kept 
out of our cultivated fields at all haz- 
ards. It has not spread into our culti- 
vated fields to any extent, due probably 
to the ease with which it is killed by 
plowing. 

Sweet clover is a legume and is 
found generally distributed over IIli- 
nois with the exception of the south- 
ern unglaciated area, and the lower 
Illinoian glaciation. There are two 
species, both of which are biennials 
and cultivated to some extent. 

The white flowered species (J/elilotus 
alba) is most common and the most 
desirable on the farm because of the 
larger productiveness in both organic 
matter and seed. The yellow-flowered 
species (J/elilotus officinalis) is not so 
commonly distributed as the other and 
is not as desirable for the farm. Other 
species are known, but require no at- 
tention here. The two species men- 
tioned differ in their habit of growth, 
the yellow being more diffuse or 
spreading. 

SOILS. 


Sweet clover will grow on almost 
any kind of soilthat is not acid and 
that is fairly well drained, provided 
the proper bacteria are present. Acidity 
is fatal to it. It will not do its best on 
soils that are even slightly acid. It 
grows vigorously in abandoned lime- 
stone quarries, gravel pits, hillsides 
where there is an abundance of lime- 
stone present, and on practically every 
type of soil inthe northern two-thirds 
of Illinois. These soils embrace stony 
loams, gravelly loams, sands, sandy 
loams, silt loams, clay loams, clays, 
peaty loams and peats. It even grows 
on alkali soils where it is difficult or 
impossible to grow grain crops. A soil 
never becomes so poor that sweet 
clover will not grow, provided lime- 
stone and the proper bacteria are pres- 
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ent. It will growluxuriantly on gullied 
and eroded hillsides that are so low in 
organic matter that nothing else will 
grow there. Hence,it is a most im- 
portant plant for the improvement of 
waste lands. The thousands of acres 
of abandoned, eroded land could be 
improved better by sweet clover than 
any othercrop. 

Sweet clover isas sensitive to acidity 
in the soil as alfalfa, and the same soil 
treatment is required as for alfalfa. To 
put the soil in good condition to grow 
either alfalfa or sweet clover, three or 
four tons of ground limestone per acre 
should be applied to most of the soils 
of southern Illinois. In the central 
and northern part of the State, practi- 
cally all the timber soil and the rolling 
part of the prairie land is acid or be- 
coming so, and one ortwo tons of 
limestone are necessary for complete 
success with sweet clover. Many fail- 
ures from shortage of limestone are 
attributed to other causes. 

A simple test for the presence of 
limestone is to pour hydrochloric acid 
directly on the soil. If effervescence 


results, the soil contains limestone 
and is not acid. Another test is 
to use blue litmus paper. Make 


a ballofthe moist soil, break it open 
and insert a strip of blue litmus paper, 
pressing the soiltogether again. Leave 
for 5or 10 minutes andif the paper 
changes to red, the soil is acid. 


SEEDING SWEET CLOVER SEED. 


Seed may be purchased in two forms, 
hulled and unhulled; that is, still en- 
closed in the shriveled pod. The former 
is much more satisfactory in almost 
every way. In this condition the seed 
resembles alfalfa seed. The unhulled 
seed contains besides the shriveled 
pods around the seeds more or less 
impurities, such as sticks, etc., which 
render it difficult to sow evenly. 

As a general rule sweet clover does 
not givea high percent of germination 
because of the dense seed coat which 
the moisture cannot penetrate readily. 
These are commonly spoken of as 
hard seeds. Nearly all seed contains 
a quantity of these that do not germi- 
nate the first year. They are more 
abundant in southern grown seed. In 
22 samples from different sources, 
southern grown seed contained 60 and 
northern grown seed showed 43 per- 
cent of hard seed. The germination 
was l4and 37 percent respectively. At 
the Ohio Experiment Station the aver- 
age percent of germination of 37 sam- 
ples tested by the botanical department 
was 29.14. Methods of scratching or 
scouring the seed coat to permit water 
penetration are devised which will 
largely overcome the difficulty of poor 
germination. This fact of poor germi- 
nation requires the use of a much larger 
amount of seed than would otherwise 
be necessary. It is advisable to sow 
from 12 to 15 pounds per acre of hulled 
seed and from 20 to 25 pounds of un- 
hulled seed, 


TIME 








OF SEEDING AND SEED BED. 


The time of seeding varies somewhat 
with the nurse crop. Early spring is 
the best time. The seed should be 


sown inthe same way as red clover 
with a light seeding of oats, or still 
better, 


barley. When seeded with 





wheat it may be sown in January, Feb- 
ruary or early March so that the freez- 
ing and thawing may bury the seed in 
the soii. This early seeding also gives 
longer time for the moisture to soften 
and penetrate the seed coat and give 
germination. Seeding in the latter 
part of July may be practiced success- 
fully if the season is favorable. Late 
summer or fall seeding is not advisable 
in this latitude as it is liable to heave 
out during the winter. 

The preparation of the seed bed 
seems to be of secondary importance. 
The crop does well ona well prepared 
seed bed, but does surprisingly well on 
a poorly prepared seed bed. Weeds 
are the great enemy of young sweet 
clover, and it is much more important 
that the soil be free of weeds than that 
the crop have a good seed bed. A 
nurse crop helps to keep the weeds in 
subjection. On gullied hill land it is 
not necessary to attempt to preparea 
seed bed. The seed may be sown in 
late winter or a number of young 
plants transplanted, and in a few years 
transform this waste land into produc- 
tive pasture land. It must be remem- 
bered that limestone is necessary on 
nearly all eroded land in the State. 

INOCULATION. 

Sweet clover being a legume requires 
the presence of certain bacteria in the 
soil to produce satisfactory results. 
This organism has been pretty gener- 
ally distributed along the roadsides 
with the mud carried on vehicles and 
on bottom lands by floods. The higher 





cultivated lands of the State do not 
generally contain this germ, so inocu- 
lation is necessary. Either one or two 
methods may be employed. 


1. Soil transfer method: Soil is ob- 
tained from where well infected sweet 
clover or alfalfa has grown the past 
year and scattered over land to be 
seeded, at the rate of from 300 to 500 
pounds per acre. This may be done 
with a shovel. The harrow should fol- 
low immediately to cover the soil and 
prevent the sunshine from destroying 
the bacteria and also to distribute the 
inoculating material somewhat 


uni- 
formly through the soil. 
2. Glue solution method: In this 


method the infected sweet clover or 
alfalfa soil with its bacteria is glued to 
the seed and inoculation produced in 
that way. About eight ounces of fur- 
niture or carpenter’s glue should be 
dissolved in a gallon of hot water, 
which, when sufficiently cool, should 
be sprinkled on the sweet-clover seed 
at the rate of about one quart to a 
bushel of seed. The seed should then 
be stirred so as to moisten it uniformly. 
About three quarts of the dry, pulver- 
ized soil should be added and thor- 
oughly mixed with the seed. If the 
work has been well done each seeg 
will have a coating of infected sojj 
around it. The seed should be drieg 
and is then ready for sowing. A safe 
precaution to be taken is not to allow 
the sunto shine on seed before jt js 
covered. 

The fact that sweet clover is sTowing 
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FIG. 1—CUP PLANT OR ROSIN WEED 
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luxuriantly along the roadsid:s does 
not necessarily prove that the adjoin- 
ing fields contain the proper bacteria. 
It is always well to make sure, and in- 
oculation is ove of the conditions that 
must be complied with in order to be 
reasonably sure of securing a stand. 
Champaign, III. 
(70 be concluded next month.) 
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The Honey-Producing Plants— 
** Yellow Fali Flowers ”’ 


BY FRANK C, PELLETT. 

N preparing this series for the Ameri- 
i can Bee Journal no effort will be 
~ madeto consider the honey-plants 
in any particular botanical order. 
Rather will they be grouped as to col- 
ors and seasons of blooming. In fact, 
no great importance is attached to the 
printed matter in connection with 
these pictures. It is the special design 
to obtain a series of photographs that 
will enable the beekeeper to recognize 
the principal plants that contribute to 
his honey crop or supply pollen at a 
time when it is of special value. In 
many cases two or three pictures of 
each plant will be shown in order to 
give a near view of flower and leaf and 
also a view of the whole plant. 

CUP PLANT. 

During the late summer and fall 
months there is a variety of coarse 
weeds with yellow flowers common 
along: roadsides and in waste places 
that are the source of considerable 
honey. Of these, golden-rod and wild 


sunflower are commonly spoken of as 
honey-plants. There are several others 
equally valuable where they are suffi- 
ciently abundant. The first to be men- 
tioned will be a cup plant (Si/phium 
perfoliatum), also commonly called 
rosin weed. Figure 1 shows the plant 
and Fig. 2 the flowers. By looking 
closely at the picture, it will be seen 
that the stem is square, and that the 
leaves are grown together at the base, 
thus making a cup around the stem, 
from which the name is derived. These 
plants are abundant on rich lands 
along streams and sometimes on up- 
lands in the Mississippi valley and 
eastward. They grow from four to 
eight feet high, with numerous large 
yellow flowers, so that where plentiful 
they furnish considerable pasturage 
for the bees, who visit them very freely 
and seem to seek them in preference to 
more attractive plants of the same 
season. 
GOLDEN-ROD. 


The golden-rods are of many species 
and of wide distribution. They are so 
well known as honey-plants that little 
need be said concerning them. Golden- 
rod (Solidago) is an important source 
of honey in many sections. In Iowa 
itis seldom mentioned as important 
excepting for the upper Mississippi 
river section. The honey is usually 
thick, and, when ripened, of good qual- 
ity. The flowers are attractive and are 
much sought for by many beetles and 
other insects beside the bees. 


PARTRIDGE PEA. 
The partridge pea (Cassza) is report- 
ed as an important source of honey in 
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FIG. 2.—FLOWER OF CUP PLANT 


Georgia and Florida. The photograph 
shows the common roadside species of 
the middle West, with blossom, seed 
pod and leaf. The flowers are of an 
attractive yellow color of just about 
the size shown. This plant is very 
common along sandy roads in Iowa, 
and at times it may be found for miles 
ata stretch. While the bees visit it 
freely when in bloom, the amount of 
honey stored from this source is sel- 
dom noticeable in this State. 

This plant is peculiar in that the nec- 
tar does not seem to be secreted by 
the flower proper, but by a gland at the 
base of the petiole. The season of 
bloom lasts several weeks in midsum- 
mer. Asit comes for the most part 
after the close of the clover harvest, 
the partridge pea in the northern 
States serves mostly to keep the bees 
occupied until later flowers bloom in 
sufficient quantity to make a real honev 
flow. The quality of honey stored 
from this source is said to be poor. 

Atlantic, Iowa. 


[ Zo be continued. | 
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Report of the Secretary of the 
Ontario Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation for 1914 


BY MORLEY PETTIT. 


HE following report from the Sec- 
T retary and Apiary Inspector of 
the Ontario Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will be of interest to our readers. 
Ontario is leading in many agricultural 
pursuits :—EDITorR. 


The total number of memberships in 
the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association 
received during the year ending Oct. 
31, 1914, is 1284, compared with 1404 
last year. ‘ 

Four hundred and sixty-nine of 
these members came in from 26 affil- 
iated county associations and the bal- 
ance of 815 by single subscriptions. 

The fact that only 120 members have 
fallen away in this year of hard times 
and crop tailure is encouraging, espe- 
cially in view of the 875 increase a year 
ago. Alithose new members would 
not renew at the end of the first year 
for reasons of sentiment, but because 
they are getting their money’s worth. 

The queen order business was con- 
tinued during the year. Two hundred 
and forty-seven members purchased 
2143 queens at an average price of 
about 70 centseach. This will be con- 
tinued next year. 

The war situation in August brought 
on a serious menace to the beekeeping 
industry in Canada, owing to the diffi- 
culty of securing sugar for winter 
feeding. The secretary sent a letter to 
the members of the association advis- 
ing them to communicate with their 
representatives in the Dominion Legis- 
lature, urging some special provision 
for beekeepers underthe circumstances. 
The subject was debated in the House, 
and was referred to Sir Geo. E. Foster, 
Minister of Trade & Commerce, who 
wrote to the secretary asking for a 
statement of the beekeepers’ needs. A 
second letter was then sent out to the 
members and about 100 replied, stating 
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FIG. 3 —-GOLDEN-ROD 


a total requirement of about 48,000, 
pounds of sugar for winter feeding. 
The addresses of those making appli- 
cation were sent to Sir Geo. E. Foster 
with a statement of their requirements. 
He very kindly sent these lists on to 
the sugar refiners, who in turn sent 
them to their local agents throughout 
Ontario, instructing them to see that 
bonafide beekeepers were supplied 
with plenty of sugar at wholesale rates. 

Acting as Provincial Apiarist, the 
secretary took a spring report on bee- 
keeping, sending blank forms toa large 
number of Ontario beekeepers the lat- 
ter part of April. One thousand one 
hundred and fifty replies were received, 
reporting 38,222 ‘colonies, spring count. 
The average winter loss was only 7% 
percent, and prospects for a honey 
crop very bright. The reports taken 
later, however, showed almost a total 
failure of the honey crop. 


APIARY INSPECTION AND DEMONSTRATION. 


It has not been found necessary to 
make much change inthe management 
of the inspection of apiaries from the 
methods reported at previous conven- 
tions. In accordance with a resolu- 
tion passed at the last annual conven- 
tion, more local inspectors were ap- 
pointed than ever before, but with this 
exception the work has been carried 
on much as usual. 

The Inspector’s Conference was held 
at the Beekeeping Short Course in 
January at the Ontario Agricultural 
College. A letter warning against 
-.nger of spreading disea-e by allow- 


ing bees to rob was sent to the gen- 
eral list of beekeepers early in the 
spring, and the self-inspection report 
forms went to the disease list of bee- 
keepers in May. These were given a 
hea. ty response by the recipients. 


Twenty-one apiary inspectors were 
employed. Nine of these were strictly 
local inspectors; that is, they are prac- 
tical beekeepers appointed to inspect 
bees in their own and adjoining coun- 
ties. Eight have taken some training 
at the Ontario Agricultual.College, and 
have returned to their homes to keep 
bees. They also acted as local inspec- 
tors. The remaining four men were 
sent out directly from the Ontario 
Agricultural College, after having re- 
ceived a special course of training in 
apiary inspection and in conducting 
apiary demonstrations. 


One thousand three hundred and 
sixteen visits were made to apiaries by 
inspectors during the season of 1914, 
and while in the European foul brood 
district 50 percent of the apiaries 
visited were found diseased, only 31 
percent of the apiaries visited in the 
American foul brood district were 
found to be in this condition. In other 
words, whereas the inspectors only 
went to apiaries where disease had 
been reported or was strongly sus- 
pected, sev:n out of ten such apiaries 
in the American foul brood district 
were found to be free of disease. This 
shows that the educational campaign 
which we have been conducting for 
several years is bearing good fruit. 

While it is exceedingly regrettable 
it is not surprising that European foul 
brood is still spreading rapidly. Some 
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new counties have been taken into the 
diseased area this year. It is onlya 
matter of time untilthe whole province 
is covered. Nothing but careful re- 
queening with vigorous stock and ad- 
vanced methods of management will 
save any apiary in Ontario from ulti- 
mate destruction. By our publications, 
demonstrations and inspectors, prac- 
tically every beekeeper of Ontario has 
been repeatedly warned, yet compara- 
tively few have taken heed, or will heed 
until the enemy is upon them, and they 
have suffered heavy loss. In the in- 
fected areas the business has been re- 
duced to the very few who have taken 
advice and are building up their api- 
aries againto a paying basis. These 
few are proving the truth of what has 
been said and their evidence is of great 
value in the educational campaign still 
being waged i: advance of the disease. 


No doubt one reason for the indiffer- 
ence to warnings in the European foul 
brood counties is the fact that pre- 
viously no bee-disease had been known 
there. It is only this year that the 
American and European foul brood 
territory begins to overlap—in Victoria 
county. From now on wecan expect 
an increasing number of cases of the 
two diseases in one and the same col- 
ony. This will no doubt make it nec- 
essary to treat all such co'onies by re- 
queening for European foul brood, and 
by shaking for the American variety 
of disease. 

Fifty-five apiary demonstrations were 
held in all parts of Ontario, with a 
total attendance of 1861 persons. In 
1912, the average attendance was 25, in 
1913 it was 32, an! this year 34, show- 
ing an increased interest from year to 
year. 

This report would not be complete 
without mention being made of the 
public spiritedness and the hospitality 
of several who have given their assist- 
ance. Fifty five beekeepers have at 
considerable inconvenience allowed 
their apiaries to be used for demonstra- 
tions. In many cases their wives and 
other ladies of the neighborhood have 
provided refreshments for the demon- 


strators and for the beekeepers “in at-~ 


tendance. Hundreds of other beekeep- 
ers have given a hearty welcome and 
cordial hospitality to the inspectors on 
their rounds. All this is very much 
appreciated both by the inspectors and 
by the department, and goes a long 
- way towards smoothing the path of the 
public servant which is not always 
lined with roses. 
Guelph, Ont. 
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The Life of a Bee Inspector,. 


Teaching Apiculture— 
Does it Pay? 


BY F. DUNDAS TODD. 


HERE is a new gospel abroad ‘in 
T the world today, it is old, and thus 
ever new. and the sound of its 
advance has become ever louder in 
the past few years. It is the gospel of 
the welfare of the worker. 
of it before ? If not, read the first four, 
books of the New Testament, thinking 
not of spiritual’ matters~as~ you” are 
generally supposed to do, but thinking 


Ever hear’ 


ti 
4 


in terms of food, clothing and shelter, 
and you will find there the same domi- 
nant note that is sounding today all 
over Christendom. Then get at the 
story of the labor unions of the Greek 
and Roman Empires, when: you will 
discover not merely a note but a pro- 
nounced roar. You will comprehend 
why the Christian movement spread so 
rapidly over the civilized world, and 
why it was the one religion hated by 
the Roman authorities, whose proudest 
boast was that all faiths looked alike 
to them. 

Once again the cry is with us, the 
welfare of the worker. The employers 
demand a better training for him, that 
he may be more efficient, and so earn 
more profits. The worker himself is 
anxious for higher skill that he may 
earn better wages. In that classical 
land of the origin and development of 
our modern industrial system, Great 
Britain, the worker has expressed in 
plain and simple languzge that he must 
receive a decent and certain living in 


exchange for his services, or he will 
not work. 


Even in British Columbia, young in 
years and sparse in population, we feel 
the rising of the new tide and are 
hastening to move on the crest of the 
wave. Our resources are agriculture, 
timber, mining and fisheries. The first 
is receiving the greatest educational 
attention just at present because we 
have so many on the soil that were 
trained to other occupations, and do 
need to be guided into proper methods. 
The teaching of apiculture is a new 
departure, and originally was under- 
taken as a side line, the idea being to 
safeguard the interests of the fruit 
men who naturally had to depend upon 
the bee for the certain pollination of 
the fruit blossoms. The chief of the 
Department of Agriculture appreciated 
fully how wide reaching are the effects 
of an outbreak of foulbrood, and de- 
cided that an ounce of protection was 
worth many pounds of cure. His ac- 
tion was happily timed, forin re- 
sponse to a preliminary circular sent 
out-to-the 100-beekeepers whose names 
had been secured by the writer, a sus- 
picious case was reported, which, on 
investigation, proved to be foulbrood, 





imported from Ontario a few months 
before. It was wiped out before the 
infection had spread. 

The province has not the power to 
prohibit the importation of bees into 
its bounds, but it puts into quarantine 
for nine months at the point of entry 
all bees that arrive in combs or in reg- 
ular hives. Since the passing of the 
Foulbrood Act no: settler has cared to 
chance his bees being left on the 
boundary line of the province, possi- 
bly on a mountain peak a few thousand 
feet above sea level, and the foulbrood 
inspectors are just as well satisfied. 
There are bees in plenty in the settled 
parts of British Columbia; in fact, the 
woods are literally full of them, so any 
bee hunter can have all the sport he 
wants within a mile or two of most 
towns, for ‘nearly every dead cedar 
holds a colony. 


Much of our river bottom land has 
been divided into five and ten acre 
lots on which intensive farming is be- 
ing developed. Beekeeping has been 
attempted.as a side line by many, but 
not profitably for the simple reason 
that the beekeepers were ignorant of 
the rudiments of the art. I find many 
of them own a standard book on bee- 
keeping, but these are so all inclusive 
that they tangle almost every one into 
a hopeless mess. Again and again l 
have had to ask the better half of the 
family to hide the book for a couple of 
years to prevent the enthusiast experi- 
menting with every trick inside its 
covers, all at once. I find it far better 
to teach the average man at first just 
what is indispensable, and not one jot 
more. Once he gets a crop and gets 
confidence in himself it is surprising 
how rapidly he advances. 

Can a bee instructor earn his salt in 
salt, otherwise can he earn his money 
in honey? If he cannot his existence 
is not justified in these highly utili- 
tarian days. Let us see. When I en- 
ter a bee yard for the first time my first 
task is to learn its efficiency. Pulling 
out my note book I want to know how 
many hives were on the stand in April 
of the previous year, and what amount 
of honey was taken o} the hives at the 
end of the season. Once I am through 
with a district I make up a statistical 
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statement for the department records 
after this fashion: 


April, 1912 Crop, 1912 Average Beekeepers 


colonies 


Delt le pounds pounds 1913 
ee 506 


16,506 31 78 

This data gives us a starting point 
for all future comparisons, while the 
inspector’s note book keeps tab on 
the individuals. Many times in the 
course of the season the note book is 
pushed under the eyes of a doubting 
Thomas to spur him into a little ac- 
tivity. 

At the beginning of the season, be- 
fore steady inspection work is started, 
I spend a day in each locality to hold 
a demonstration meeting chiefly to 
nurse whatever enthusiasm has been 
aroused. On the occasion of that 
visit | leain as muchas I can about 
the preceding summer’s crop, but in 
the short time available it is utterly 
impossible to get complete returns. 
But I credit no apiary unless I geta 
definite report, so the figures entered 
for a district are decidedly under the 
actual. Another point must be re- 
membered, the nearer to the honey 
flow the instruction was given the less 
chancethere is of any improvement 
being evident in that season’s crop. 

On referring to my note book I find 
the districts I visited for the first time 
in 1911 and 1912 increased their honey 
production from 4500 pounds in the 
year preceding my visit to 16,733 
pounds in 1912, a gain of 12,233 pounds, 
fairly attributable I think to my ef- 
forts. To this amount should be added 
the gain made in 1911, which amounted 
to 4000 pounds, a total of 16,233 pounds. 
The real gain is decidedly more, for 
the apiaries not reporting are not cred- 
ited with a single pound; not even the 
amount they secured before my work 
began. The figures, therefore, are very 
conservative. 

The beekeeper can sell to a whole- 
salerin Vancouver his whole crop at 
12% cents a pound, and the buyer will 
furnish the cans. But «s a matter of 
fact three-fourths of the crop was sold 
locally at prices round about 20 cents 
apound. A very fair average would 
therefore be 15 cents a pound, which 
works out a $2434 gain. This sum 
easily pays all my services cost the 
Government in the two years. From 
now on the capital invested through 
the Department of Agriculture should 
pay returns of more than 100 percent 
annually to the farmer. It certainly 
pays tolook after the welfare of the 
worker. 


A SYSTEM OF BEE INSTRUCTION. 


For over 40 years I have been en- 
gaged in teaching either directly or 
indirectly. The longer I teach the 
more perplexing I find one problem, 
to express myself in language that the 
one being taught can fit into his men- 
tal experiences. Once I can compre- 
hend the other fellow’s mental attitude 
the task is easy. Let us take the farmer 
with a few colonies of bees. Bees are 
really aform of stock, but he usually 
does not see it thatway. Cattle, sheep, 
horses, pigs and chickens have to be 
cared for every day, but since the bees 
need only occasional attention they as 
arule getnone. If every day they had 
to be fed, watered, their quarters 
cleaned and bedding given, there would 


be very few poor beekeepers. But un- 
luckily for them the bees attend to the 
sanitation of the hive. the food supply 
and the carrying in of the water, hence 
are supposed to need no care. 


During my first season I tried to in- 
terest the farmers, and while I felt I 
was making some impression I knew 
I was not clinching as I would like. 
My mental attitude did not harmonize 
with theirs. In my second year I de- 
veloped the idea that bees were just a 
form of stock, and required to be cared 
for like any other animals on the farm. 
I felt I was getting near, but not next. 
At the beginning of the third season a 
happy idea struck me, and nowI had 
the farmer really interested. 

Bees are a form of stock, and as you 
know, when you want something to 
eat from stock you must stog the next 
generation. If you eat the eggs, there 
will be no chickens; if you want milk 
you kill the calf; when youeat the cow 
there can be no more young. That 
argument they could follow, it fitted in 
with their daily experience. Then 
comes the clincher, to get honey you 
must stop the swarm, which is the next 
generation of bees. Now we are fairly 
onthe rails and the running is easy. 
“ But how can we prevent swarming °” 
I always thought swarms were good 
things to have; now I see why I get no 
honey.” Out of my pocket I pull my 
model bee hives—please do not tell 
everybody, but they are cigarette boxes 
—and begin to do a little juggling with 
them. Although the orthodox way in 
schools, most teachers know that the 
ear isnot by any means the best way 
of access tothe brain; the eye is far 
superior, better still to use both of 
these senses. 

So I place a box on the table if we 
happen to be ina room, or as gener- 
ally happens, on a step of a porch, and 
call that the hive on the winter stand. 
Then I briefly tell the story of the 
spring-building up season, or the rapid 
increase in population, and especially 
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how in the month of May a first-class: 
queen will keep about a dozen frames 
full of brood. Butthere are only eight 
frames in his hive, the queen rarely 
lays in the outside frames, so when the 
other six are all packed with brood, 
what is going to happen? In addition 
I remind him of the need of fresh air. 
There are probably a hundred thou- 
sand living things in the hive all need- 
ing fresh air every minute, and how all 
the air that enters the hive must come 
through the entrance. He is giving 
considerable attention to the ventila- 
tion of his barns, but neglects his 
bees. Just think how they must suffer 
when all the air they consume must 
come through an aperture 3x% inches. 
When the queen needs more room to 
lay and cannot find empty cells in the 
hive, what will the bees do? Why, 
probably swarm. When the bees are 
sweltering on account of the heat and 
poor ventilation, what is the most nat- 
ural thing in the world to do? Go 
somewhere else of course. You do 
not need to tell him, he answers every 
time. Well, what should the beekeeper 
do to keep the bees at home? Give 
them a second story filled with brood 
combs. So here I put the second box 
on top of the first, and tell him this is 
how his hives ought to look on the 
first day of May. And if the bees need 
more fresh air, and the need forit is 
best shown by their hanging out at 
night, just enlarge the entrance. If 
no other way is possible tilt up the 
front of the hive and slip bits of stick 
about %-inch thick under the ends of 
the front. Here I slip in bits of 
matches under the bottom box, 


Now we are all right until the honey 
flow comes, with mighty little chance 
of swarming. Clover blooms in the 
lower Fraser valley about the end of 
May, but the bees do not ordinarily 
work on it until more than a month 
later, so I am safe in fixing the longest 
day, June 21, as the date on which to 
put onthe third story to catch the sur- 
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plus honey. Here I add the third box 
to the pile. 

At this stage of the game the farmer 
usually gets hold of the boxes and re- 
peats the lesson to see if he has gotten 
itright. Then I get his note book or 
sheet of paperand write out for him a 
calendar for a year’s work in his api- 
ary, cutting everything down to the 
least possible effort. Here it is: 


About April 1, on a warm day, clean 
the bottom-boards. 

May 1, put ona second brood-cham- 
ber to vive the queen room. 


June 21, put on a super for the honey 
flow. 

When needed, put on a super for the 
honey flow. 

August l,in the clover district, ex- 
tract. 

September 1, in the fireweed district, 
extract. 

September 1, see that the bees have 
six full combs of honey to winter on. 


My readers will notice that I do not 
ask for an examination of frames, for 
the cutting out of queen-cells or any- 
thing of that nature, all of which are 
supposed to be necessary for success- 
ful beekeeping, and so frequently scare 


the beginner. I merely ask him to add 
on and then take off. Now, luckily for 
me, in my territory we have a long 
building up season. The first pollen is 
carried in about March 10, and not in- 
frequently it is the beginning of July 
before the honey flow starts, so we 
have four months for the bees to get 
strong in. The system I have planned 
so far has worked admirably, and prac- 
tically has stopped all swarming, also 
it results in 50 or more pounds of 
honey to the colony. Its simplicity 
just suits the farmer who is working 
hard long hours, and some day after 
the midday meal he will put on the 
needed story. 

Generally speaking, all he wants from 
his half-dozen colonies is about 50 
pounds of honey, just enough for family 
consumption, so he is apt to bé rather 
startled when he gets the amount from 
each hive. Somehow he does not rea- 
lize that it is a farm product to be sold, 
so he donates his surplus to his neigh- 
bors, beaming all the while as he talks 
of his good luck. It is all so delight- 
fully primitive that I almost hate my- 
self when I butt in and recommend 
turning the crop into cash. 

Victoria, B. C. 
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The lowa State Meeting 


The meeting at Ames was less nu- 
merously attended than the meeting at 
Des Moines last year, about 70 to 80 
beekeepers being present. This is due 
evidently to the short crop of 1914. 
But it was very enthusiastic. 

This was my first visit at Ames. I 
was very much impressed by the mag- 
nitude of the institution and the thor- 
oughness of the departments which I 
visited. The botanist, Dr. Pammel, 
now well-known to our readers, Prof. 
Bartholomew and Prof. L. A. Kenoyer, 
entomologist were all present at the 
convention and gave conferences on 
their respective branches. Dr. Pam- 
melis making a special study of the 
honey-producing. plants of Iowa, and 
Prof. Kenoyer spoke of the different 
pollen and honey-gathering insects, 
illustrating his speech with samples of 
some of the numerous hymenopters 
that visit flowers. 

It is impossible to give mention of 
all the addresses and discussions. 
Professor Bartholomew gave a dem- 
onstration of the bee, with enlarged 
illustrations. But this was before my 
arrival, and I regretted very much not 
having been present. 

Dr. Phillips, of the Washington Bu- 
reau of Entomology, spoke at length 
on the temperature of the cluster in 
winter and the effect of greater or less 
moisture in cellar wintering. Pro- 
fessor Gates, of Massachusetts, spoke 
of the influence of bees on flower ferti- 
lization. 

Practical demonstrations were made 
of folding sections and inserting foun- 


dation in them. The first was by F. W. 
Hall, who uses a contrivance of his 
own somewhat similar to the Rauch- 
fuss fastener. He did speedy work. 
When Mr. L. D. Leonard, secretary of 
the Minnesota Association came in his 
turn to show how to use the split sec- 
tions and insert the entire sheet of 
foundation into four sections at once, 
his method was thought the best. The 








use of split sections enables the bee- 
keeper to secure the foundation on 
three sides, and I know by experience 
that sections filled in this manner are 
always more compactly filled and less 
liable to have the comb break out in 
shipping than any others. This method 
was originally devised in England. It 
is used by some noted beekeepers in 
America, among whom I will name 
Aaron Coppin, of Illinois, who always 
has the very finest honey or exhibit at 
the State Fair. 

But when Mr. Pangburn came for- 
ward with his method of fastening 
foundation with a little hand tool, he 
was thought to have perhaps the quick- 
est way of all. 

The foulbrood question was dis- 
cussed. It is more and more apparent 
that European foulbrood can best be 
overcome by the introduction of pure 
Italian queens. 

On queen introduction, J. W. Snyder 
stated that he was most successful by 
the cage method. But he first catches 
the old queen and places her within 
the hive in the cage intended to be 
used for the new queen. After a few 
hours he removes her and puts the new 
queen in her place, without any attend- 
ants. His theory is that the odor of 
the old queen being left in the cage, 
the new queen is more likely to be 
accepted by the mingling of their 
odors. It is quite plausible. 


The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, C. E. Bartholo- 
mew, of Ames; Vice-President, Mr. 
Bleasdale; Secretary-Treasurer, S. W. 
Snyder, Center Point. Directors, W. 
S. Pangburn, Center Junction; J. W. 
Stine, Salem; A. P. Chamberlin, Des 
Moines. 

There were present from Minneap- 
olis, P. J. Doll, Dr. L. D. Leonard, al- 
ready mentioned, and Prof. F. Jager, 
Professor of Apiculture of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, who gave very in- 
teresting addresses. 

State meetings should be better at- 
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tended by the beekeepers at large. 
There is much information to be 
gained, and it is well worth the expense 
of the trip. 


a_i 


Kootenay Beekeepers’ Association of 
British Columbia 


A well attended and enthusiastic 
general meeting of the newly-formed 
Kootenay Beekeepers’ Association, the 
first beekeepers’ association to be or- 
ganized in British Columbia, was held 
at the City Hall, Nelson, Nov. 27, for 
the purpose of electing officers and 
passing a Constitution and By-laws. 
The meeting was also a thoroughly 
representative one, beekeepers from 
many of the outlying districts of the 
east and west Kootenays and boundary, 
the territory covered by the associa- 
tion, being present. 

It has been recognized for some time 
that, in order to stimulate the beekeep- 
ing industry and assist beekeepers in 
disposing of their honey, a system 
of cooperation had becore absolutely 
necessary. Honey of uniformly good 
quality and any quantity of it being 
capable of being produced in this sec- 
tion of the Province, it could not be 
expected that it would be possible to 
dispose of it at remunerative prices 
unless a uniform system of putting it 
up for market could be provided. The 
beekeepers have also had considerable 
difficulty in the past in obtaining bee- 
supplies, owing to heavy freight rates 
and other causes, and also to get hives 
suitable to the climatic requirements 
of this area. Thousands of fruit trees 
have been planted all over the terri- 
tory during the past few years, and for 
this reason alone the keeping of bees 
has become moreessential. It is hoped, 
therefore, that the association will be 
able to accomplish useful work. That 
the movement is appreciated can be 
gauged by the fact that nearly half the 
beekeepers intheterritory have already 
become members and paid the annual 
subscription of $1.00. 

The objects of the association as set 
forth in the Constitution and By-laws 
adopted at the meeting are as follows: 














































































W. S. PANGBURN FASTENING FOUNDATION IN SECTIONS 


“ The objects of the association shall 
be to promote and encourage the keep- 
ing of bees and the most suitable 
methods for their profitable manage- 
ment. 

“To assist members of the associa- 
tion in disposing of their produce to 
the best advantage by the adoption of 
uniformity in its ‘get up’ for market, 
and the provision of a special distinc- 
tive honey label,for the use of mem- 
bers only, which should ultimately tend 
to be looked upon by the purchaser as 
a guarantee of excellence and purity. 

“To obtain the most advantageous 
terms for members in the purchase of 
bee-supplies. 

“To promote and regulate local ex- 
hibitions of honey and other bee- 
products, and arrange for the compe- 
tent judging thereof. 

“To advocate the more general 
growing and cultivation of nectar- 
yielding trees and plants, such as lin- 
den or basswood (7%iia Americana), 
alsike clover (77ifolium hybridum), etc. 

“To aid in the dissemination of re- 
liable and practical information with 
regard to the beekeeping industry, ang 
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THE FASTENER EXHIBITED BY MR. PANGBURN AT THE AMES MEETING 


further its progress in every way pos- 
sible in the interests of the members.” 

The following officers were unani- 
mously elected for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1915: 

President, G. Fleming, of Nelson; 
Vice-Presidents, James Johnstone, of 
Nelson; and Major-General Lord Ayl- 
mer, Queens Bay; Honorary Secretary- 
Treasurer, W. J. Sheppard, of Nelson; 
Executive Committee, J. J. Campbell, 
Willow Point; Mrs. Casler, Nelson; J. 
Hyslop, Nelson; C. G. Johnson, Nelson; 
W.H. Rixen, Nelson; W. J. Mohr, Nel- 
son; J. Blinco, Creston; B. Lockwood, 
Fruitvale; E. Alpaugh, Kaslo; R. E. 
Plewman, Rossland; J. H. Vestrup, 
Nakusp; H. W. Collins, Grand Forks; 
H. G. Slater, Robson; T. S. Gill, Cran- 
brook; G. F. Attree, Queens Bay; Audi- 
tor, J. D. Kerr, Longbeach. 





The Illinois Meeting 


President E. J. Baxter called the IIli- 
nois State convention to order on 
Nov. 19. Hecalled theattention of the 
members to the fact that this associa- 
tion is affiliated to the National, and 
asked for an expression of policy to 
be pursued. After an animated dis- 
cussion it was voted to continue the 
affiliation, and Pres. Baxter was elected 
a delegate, with instructions to use his 
best judgment in helping form the 
policy of the National Association. 

Sweet clover was the subject of an 
excellent essay by Prof. J. G. Mosier, 
Chie! of Soil Physics of the University 
of Illinios. This is considered of such 
value that it is given in full in the 
American Bee Journal. 

Lively discussions followed the pa- 
per, given by N. E. France, of Platte- 
ville, Wis. Many of the “short cuts” 
which he uses, and which have already 
been mentioned in the Bee Journal, 
have been accepted by practical bee- 
keepers and proved of interest to all, 
especially to the beginners. 

Fighting European foulbrood in the 
Koch apiary, by the Dadants, given by 
H. C. Dadant, brought out a discus- 
sion of methods of handling this dis- 
ease. In1913, the year previous to the 
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ippearance of the disease, this apiary 
was composed of vigorous colonies, 
mostly hybrids, located 10 miles from 
the home apiary. European foulbrood, 
thus far entirely unknown in that part 
of the State, sprung up suddenly there. 
inspite of its showing among more 
than half of the colonies of that apiary 
by June 10, it was practically eradi- 
cated during the dry season. A com- 
plete record was kept of the treat- 
ments, and this material will be given 
inthe columns of the American Bee 
Journal for 1915. 


The experience showed beyond 
doubt that the Italian bees are great 
fighters ot the disease, all strong Ital- 
ian colonies being affected very little, 
even with bad cases in the apiary and 
when nocrop was on. Those present 
who had experience with the disease, 
stated that it may reappear in weak 
colonies or those not of pure Italian 
stock. The old advice, “Keep your 
colonies strong,” cannot be too much 
emphasized. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips addressed the con- 
vention on “ Temperatureand Moisture 
of the Hive in Winter.” The bee-keep- 
ers hardly realize what extensive in- 
vestigations have been undertaken by 
the Department of Apiculture at Wash- 
ington, on bees in winter quarters. A 
report of more than three months, 
during the middle of winter, was kept, 
with readings made every 15 minutes 
day and night, of the temperature of 
the cluster as well as of other parts of 
the hive and the outside air. Such ex- 
tensive experiments are of course im- 
possible to the average beekeeper, and 
the Department will bring to light 
many important points as the experi- 
ments are continued. Bulletin No. 93, 
which has been mentioned in the 
American Bee Journal for May, page 
188, gives more details upon this sub- 
ject than may be given here. 


Report of the busy State Inspector 
of Apiaries, A. L. Kildow, showed 
much progress in the campaign for the 
education of the beekeepers on dis- 
eases, by field meets during the year. 
With the State fund available, a large 
territory was covered this year, as will 
be shown in his report to be published 
in early spring. Due notice of this will 
be given in time. Forty counties out 
of 48 visited were found with disease. 
His work and that of his deputies was 
made difficult by the drouth which 
affected much of Illinois this year. Mr. 
Kildow deserves praise for his efforts 
to help uplift bee-culture in Illinois. 

The presence of Dr. Burton N. Gates, 
president of the National Association, 
was much enjoyed, and his lantern 
slide lecture at the evening session 
was very instructive. There were 
many beginners present to whom this 
number of the program proved of great 
value. Mr. Gates spoke of the bee’s 
importance in the fertilization of flow- 
ers. Bees have proven absolutely 
necessary in large green-houses to 
fertilize the cucumbers now grown in 
great numbers, during the winter, under 
glass. One establishment of some 40 
acres uses from 80 to 100 colonies for 
this purpose every year. 

In response to the call for prize 
essays, three were read, two of them 
being by ladies. A vote taken awarded 
the prizes as follows: Ist Mrs. A. L. 


Kildow ; 2d, Mrs. H. L. King; 3d, Louis 
Werner. The first ofthese, by the wife 
of the foulbrood inspector, will be 
printed in the American Bee Journal. 
The following were elected officers 
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Danzenbaker Hive for Nuclei—The Miller Cage 


1. Would a Danzenbaker hive answer as 
well as a Langstroth for a nucleus hive? I 
use the Danzenbaker altogether. I thought 
{ would use three frames in each compart- 
ment and cut a hole %x2 inches in the bot- 
tom part of the hive forthe middle, as the 
frames are closed-end frames, and I cannot 
put the entrance anywhere else. The outer 
compartments will be thesameas described 
in ‘Fifty Years Among the Bees.” 

2, Would not a block 1% inches square 
with a %-inch hole bored in the center an- 
swer as well asif I used two pieces 4x%,a 
piece of tin and a piece of section each %- 
inch square? This is fora Miller cage. 

3, ‘Fifty Years Among the Bees” is the 
best book that I have read, havingread other 
well recognized books on bee-culture. It 
tells the beginner as well as the veteran 
how, when and where in plain language. A 
man keeping bees could hardly invest a dol- 
lar to better advantage than to buy one of 
these books. 

I think I would like the No. 2 Miller cage 
better than the No.3 (as it is stronger) for 
cells or introduction INDIANA. 


ANSWERS.—1I. Yes, if you are using the 
Danzenbaker hive, use it for nuclei also. 

2. It would answer justas well, except that 
it would take up too much room to be put 
between two combs. 

3, I'm glad you like “ Fifty Years.” 

The special advantage of the No. 3 cage is 
that it can be left for any time desired with 
the bees without allowing them to get into 
it, and then in an instant be changed so the 
bees can get at the candy. 


Breeding from a Prolific Queen 


This year we had only one colony out of 
nine that stored any surplus honey; they 
were Italians in an 8-frame hive. Next year 
we would like to make some increase from 
this colony, as we have plenty of extra 
combs and hives. 

1. About swarming time if I remove the 
queen from this colony, in a few days there 
will likely be a good many queen-cells 
started. Now,if there happens to becelis 
on each frame could I make eight nuclei 
from it by taking one frameof bees and then 
take a frameof hatching brood and bees 
fromsome other hive, and perhaps a frame 
of honey, and fill up the hive with drawn 
combs? 

2. If ILremove the queen from oneof my 
black colonies and put in one of those 
frames with queen-cell on it. would the 
queen-cell need to be protected from the 
bees for a few days? : 

3. If I make these nuclei, say in June, 
would they be likely to build up into full 
colonies in an ordinary year? 

4. This fall we doubled up a few colonies 
by putting the weaker colony on topand a 
sheet of newspaper between; when I took 
the frames out of this top hive to hang them 
in the basement for the winter, I found dead 
brood in them. I thought perhaps this 
brood was not properly taken care of by the 
bees. There was no smell, the brood was 
not ropy, and the unsealed brood was coffee 
colored, while the sealed was white and 
thin. 

5s. How should dead brood look when not 
diseased ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, your scheme will work. 
If the cells should happen to be allonone 
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or twocombs, you can cut out a cell and 
fasten it on another comb by pinnning over 
ita hive-staple. When you take the extra 
frame of brood and bees from some other 
colony, shake into your nucleus the bees 
from one or two more of the frames, since a 
good many will return to theirold home. Or, 
to prevent returning, you may fasten the 
bees in the nucleus for two or three days, 

2. Yes, if the cell is not protected and is 
given before the bees have discovered their 
queenlessness, it will be torn down. Butin 
24 hours they are likely to discover their 
queenlessness. 


3. Yes, if it is not too late in June, and you 
give a pretty good force of bees. 

4 Like enough the few bees deserted the 
brood and went below, leaving the brood 
above to starve. 

5. Dead brood looks like—like—like brood 
which has died. I hardly know how to say 
it is different from diseased dead brood, un- 
less it be that it looks more dried up. 


Swarm e-Sae a Strain Which Does Not 
ob 


1. In the American Bee Journal for No- 
vember, page 385, the plan given by J. E: 
Hand on swarm control and the increase 
problem looks possible, and I would like to 
have your opinion of it. I note he uses 16- 
frame hives. Do youthink the plan will 
work with the 1o-frame hive. He says take 
six frames from each colony at the close of 
the basswood harvest and give them to 
the nuclei. Butthat willnot be necessary 
as I can builda 2-frame nucleus intoa full 
colony by winter. 

2. Is it necessary to wait until each colony 
has made preparations to swarm or can it 
be done just before the swarming season? 

3. This lastsummer after the ener flow 
was over I noticed a lot of robber bees 
prowling around, and every now and then 
one would manage to slip in past the guards 
and steal a load of honey, Finally they over- 
powered one and came very near robbing it 
out before I got them stopped, and I got 
them perfectly quiet at one time and con- 
tracted the entrances to all the colonies. In 
a few days there came a litle rain and after 
it cleared up they started to prowlin 
around again and kept it up until col 
weather, but they were worse after a rain 
or damp spell thanat any other time. Is that 
their natural way of doing or should they 
keep quiet during a dearth of honey, and 
would it have resulted in a general case of 
robbingif I hadn't contracted the entrance ? 

4. [have read in the bee journals about 
people getting hold of bees that seemed de- 
termined to rob, and if any of them are that 
way probably I have gotten some of that 
stock. I would be glad if you can tell me 
where I can get a stock that is not inclined 
to rob ? VIRGINIA. 


ANSWERsS.—1. As arule it is not well to 
attempt any changes on any plan given, but 
to follow out exactly instructions. A plan 
that succeeds with 16 frames might be an 
utter failure witha less number. 

2. When colonies in general are making 
preparations for swarming, it will usually 
be all right to operate at that time upon 
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no such 
preparations, provided they are strong; for 


other colonies that have made 
some colonies make no preparation for 
swarming throughout the entire season. 

3. Itis acommon thing for bees to prowl 
about and try allcrevices of hives at any 
time when flight has been stopped, and after 
a rain, and it is quite possible that your nar- 
rowing the entrances may have prevented 
a bad case of robbing. 

4. It is possible that there may bea strain 
of bees naturally given to robbing; yet you 
will find that all bees are inclined that way 
when opportunity offers at a time when 
nothing is to be had inthe field. Please un” 
derstand that bees have no morals, and 
when they can't get honey from the fields it 
seems entirely honest to get it from some 
other hive if they can, and you will prob- 
ably find that the better they are at gather- 
ing from the field the better they are at rob- 
bingif they turn in that direction. When 
robbing occurs, it is not generally because 
the bees are such bad robbers, but because 
the beekeeper has done some fool thing to 
expose a weak colony and start robbing. 
Keep colonies always strong and avoid the 
start. Bees that have once engaged in rob- 
bing are the more inclined to begin another 
time, but it isnot true tosay of them, ‘Once 
a robber always a robber.” 





Fastening an Extractor 


Please tell how to fasten down the honey 
extractor, where a person extracts honey by 
hand. It seems to me extractors ought to be 
made at the bottom something like large 
coffee mills, so they could be_bolted down 
to the floor. MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—They are made to fasten down 
to the floor; at least some of them are. 
There are two handles to the extractor, one 
at each side toward the top. A strong hook 
is fastened into the floor at each side, with 
iron rods extending from hook to handle, 
arranged with screws so that they can be 
screwed up tight, the same as a bucksaw. 
Even with this, a jiggling motion will some- 
times start. increasing in violence until it 
seems things would shake to pieces. The 
important thing is to have the extractor 
fastened so solidly that there cannot be the 
least chance for vibration to éegin. Some 
have a 2x4 or other timberacross one corner 
of the room, resting on top of one edge of 
the extractor. Lessin the way, and perhaps 
equally satisfactory, is the plan of fasten- 
ing the top of the extractor to the wall. If 
the top does not stand so close to the wall 
as to touch, nail a block or board upon the 
wall to make it so. Then nail on other 
blocks, one of them projecting down an 
inch or so into the extractor, or else drivea 
spike and bend it over, so that the extractor 
shall be held solidly to the wall. 

As much as possible avoid putting combs 
of very unequal weight in the baskets.— 
©. P.B3 


Feeding Syrup—Robbing, Etc. 


1. I made some candy and put it in frames 
and placed them in the hives. A few days 
lateril found muchof it scattered on the 
bottom-board. (I must have overcooked the 
candy.) I then took out the frames and gave 
them two to one syrup instead. Now, can I 
make a syrup out of that candy, either two 
to one for winter feeding or half and half for 
stimulative feeding without injuring the 


bees ? : 
2. How can one tell when there is honey- 
dew ? . 
3. When I take a frame out of the hive the 


bees start to fill themselves with honey. Do 
they replace that honey in the cells when 
the hive is closed or do they retain it in 
their stomachs? A bee-man here told me 
that they digest it, but it is hard to believe, 


1. [found one colony with about 100 bees 
and the queen, Two weeks before it was 
quite strong, when I gave it one quart of two 
to one syrup and one frame of candy. I 
caged the queen, but_she was so weak she 
died in a few hours. Some of the candy was 
eaten, the syrup disappeared, and what lit- 
tle was left of it granulated on the bottom of 
the Alexander feeder. There were more 
yellow jackets in the hive than bees. Do 
you think the yellow jackets overpowered 
the bees? . The bees were hybrids. 

5. Is buckeye honey bad for bees? 

6. In making syrup two to one in boiling 
water, after it is thoroughly mixed, is it 
necessary to put it on the stove to letit 
come to a boil ? CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. If the candy has not been 
scorched, it can be used the same as sugar 
for any syrup. If it has been scorched, it 
cannot be used for winter food, but may be 
used at any time when bees have daily 
flights. 

2. [don’t believe I can tell you in words 
how you can decide as to honey-dew. I 
couldn't tell in words just how an orange 
tastes. The dark color of honey-dew and 
peculiar taste help to decide, but I can't 
tell what that taste is. If you know the 
bees are working on some.tree where there 
are no flowers, you may be suspicious. 

3. Both. That is, they return it to the 
cells except what they need at the time for 
their own use, which latter they would take 
from the cells anyhow. 

4. Idon'tknow Like enough the yellow 
jackets merely came inat the last. 

5. Ithink I never heard it was. 

6. All that’s needed is to dissolve the sugar, 
even if in cold water. 


Putting On a Second Hive Body in Spring 


1. In adding a second hive body in the 
spring, when is the right time to give the 
extra room for a fairly strong colony ina 
normal season? I didn’t get a clear idea 
about this from “Fifty Years.’’ Are you 
governed by the quantity of brood and the 
need for more cells for eggs or by conditions 
of weather and bloom? lLimagine your cli- 
mate is about like that around Chicago. 

2. Would there likely be danger from chill 
if the new hive body, with several combs of 
honey, were put underneath the old one, say 
at the first warm spell about April 10, when 
the hives are gone over to supply stores 
where needed? My hives are in pairs, well 
protected with wooden cases and about six 
inches of leaves ail around. These I intend 
to leave on until the middle of May, and it 
occurred to me that the colonies, shielded 
in that way from the cold winds in April, 
and having considerable dandelion, willow 
and fruit bloom to work on early, might be 
helped in their building up by having their 
need of space anticipated somewhat. They 
are 1o0-frame Danzenbaker hives. ILLINOIS: 


ANSWERS.—1. Iam afraid you missed one 
paragraph in the book mentioned. That 
paragraph reads thus: 

““ When a colony is beginning to be crowd- 
ed and there are no colonies needing help, 
and sometimes even when others do need 
help, asecond story is given. This second 
story is given below. Putting an empty 
story below does not cool off the bees like 
putting one above. The bees move down 
as fast as they need the room. Indeed, this 
second story is often given long before it is 
needed, and sometimes two empty stories 
are given, foritisa nice thing to have the 
combs in the care of the bees.,” 

From this we deduce the answers: 

1. The right time to give a second hive 
body is ‘“‘ when a colony is beginning to be 
crowded.” No matter about the bloom, the 
weather or the almanac. When all the 
combs in that one story are occupied, then 
it ‘‘is beginning to be crowded’ and should 
have more room. It doesn’t matter whether 
the combs are filled with brood, honey, pol- 
len, or what, when, as said, there is need for 





more cells for eggs, then give the addition: 
room by way of another story. 

2. No, no damage is likely to occur fro: 
putting a second story below before it j; 
needed; for “indeed this second story ji 
often given long before it is needed,” an 
“putting an empty story below does not 
cool off the bees like putting one above.’ 
There is a possibility that as the day warms 
up the hees willbe a little slower about 
Starting out than where they are nearer the 
entrance; but there is the advantage that 
whena cold wind blows directly into the 
entrance it will not haveso much effect on 
the bees farther from the entrance. 


Large Hives 


1. I see in the American Bee Journal quite 
a discussion on the subject of large hives 
My bees are in 8-frame hives! Do you think 
they would do better in larger hives ? 

2. What size would you recommend as 
better ?. ; 

3. Would changing them into 10-frame or 
larger hivesin the spring keep them from 
swarming for that season ? 

_ 4. Where could I get information concern- 
ing the construction of larger hives than the 
1o-frame? KANSAS, 

ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know, but it is quite 
possible that they would. 

2. If you are running for extracted honey, 
certainly nothing less than 10 Langstroth 
frames should be used, and some good bee- 
keepers still prefer a larger hive, either by 
having more frames or larger frames. Even 
for section honey the general preference 
seems to be for the 10o-frame hive. To be 
sure some get good results with 8-frame 
hives, but it is a question if they might not 
have as good or better results with larger 
hives. Larger hives would take less trouble. 
and they have the great advantage that there 
is much less danger of starvation in winter 
and spring. 

3. No; although there would be less ten- 
dency to swarming. 

4. I don’t know just where you would find 
such information, but it is a very simple 
matter. All you have todo is to add 1% 
inches to the width of hive body, cover, and 
bottom-board, for each frame you add. Most 
supply dealers will make you prices and 
give information regarding 12-frame Lang- 
stroth and other large hives. 


Removal of Queen in Making a Nucleus 


In “A BCof Bee Culture" W. W. Somer- 
ford says, “in making a ‘nucleus’ to re- 
move the queen or cage her.”’ Now, I want 
to know where the queen is put after caging 
her ? Is the cage left in her own hive, sup- 
plied with food and attendants, or is the 
cage placed in another hive during the in- 
terval until the bees start queen-cells on 
the brood ? COLORADO. 

ANSWER.—In the latest edition of the book 
mentioned your question is answered by the 
following paragraph: 

“In the first paragraph, Mr. Somerford 
mentions removing or caging the queen, 
We should, perhaps, explain that usually 
any queen can be caged in her own hive for 
weeks at a time, and her bees will take care 
of her through the wire-cloth, If a queen is 
removed entirely it is implied that she is to 
be caged in another hive or introduced. 
Some may, however, be put in a cage sup- 
plied with queen-cage candy, and kept for 
a week or tendays in a warm room. But 
there would be danger of losing her, as she 
might die, because, under artificial condi- 
tions, she cannot get the “balanced ra- 
tions’ that she needs to keep up her bodily 
functions.” 

You see that no food is needed in the cage 


so long as the queen is left with her own 
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bees; nor are there any attendants in the 
cage unless the cage is kept out of any hive. 
It may be well to add that if you cage the 
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queen in herown hive you will not beso 
sure to have queen-cells started as if you 
remove the queen entirely. 














Not Discouraged 


The past season wasa poor one for bees 
in this locality, but colonies with good 
queens secured enough for winter. We are 
not discouraged, but feel there is something 
better in store for us next next year. 

GROVER E. MOORE. 

Decatur, IIl., Nov, 16. 





Some Loss from Cold Spell 


We have had another dry season this year, 
and honey is short, averaging about 25 
pounds to the colony. It was dry up to 
July. We had a few rains then until water- 
melons came 

I had 18 swarms, which makes me 44 
colonies. We hadacold spell of weather a 
few days ago, and there was at least a hand- 
ful of dead beesat the entrance of the hives. 

Athens, Tenn., Nov. 28. W. CARTER. 





Cessation of Laying in Queens 


I write not as a“ know it all,’ but as one 
who observes what bees do. “* What De- 
termines the Cessation of Laying by the 
Queen ?” on page 404 of the December 
issue, there area number of causes. The 
main ones are the stoppage of nectar, and 
frost. The worker bees control the laying 
of the queens. This fallI found the most 
brood in mating hives on Sept. 26. Why? 
Because the bees seemed to know that their 
wintering depended largely upon numbers, 
tae young queens in full strong colonies had 
entirely stopped laying, and several had no 
brood in any state; these last had no room 
to place eggs, as the bees had placed honey 
in the brood-nest. I had some bees where 
the flow lasts to Oct. 20, and the same state 
of ‘‘no brood” was there Sept. 30. The bees 
had filled to the bottom-board. These bees 
will have to depend upon the queens to start 
early brood-nests to meet spring troubles, 
and they will, too, as the bees with lots of 
stores and some young bees build up fast 
after Feb. 20. 

Iam sure the bees reason more than we 
think they do. They have an intelligent 
mode of talking to each other, and if such is 
the case, where does their knowledge end ? 
Far beyond our limited knowledge c* them. 
One of the hardest thing I haveto dois to 
killa poor little queen, no matter for what 

ause. sEO. M. STEELE. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 4. 





Good Prospects 


BProspects for early honey in my locality 
ale very promising. Honey plants are up in 
great numbers, and the ground is thoroughly 
soaked. I hived several swarms the first 
days of this month. We have had no frost 
yet, and still have bloom for bees. Our fall 
honey was fine, but short in quantity. Bees 
are in fine shape for the winter, which is 
but 35 or 40 days in length here. The lemons 
are in bloom now and will soon be loaded 
with fruit GRANT ANDERSON. 
San Benito, Tex., Dec. 12. 





Did Well in North Carolina 


Bees did fairly well this year. I secured 
about 3000 pounds of fine honey from 50 col- 
onies, and increased to 80. All went into 
winter quarters in fine shape. 

Mart, N. C. A. J. MCBRIDE. 





Beekeeping a Side Issue 


Beekeeping is aside issue with me; how- 
ever, have not failed to get some surplus 
honey each year since I have had my bees. 

Last year was our best year here. From 


six colonies and a July 4 swarm, I harvested 
700 sections. The bees commenced storing 
surplus from the fruit bloom, and it hardly 
stopped the entire season. 

This year | secured 150 sections from five 
colonies; about one fourth of it’ was from 
fruit bloom, and the remainder was gathered 
in September, both kinds being thick and 
of a rich flavor. 

White clover was a complete failure here, 
and there was only enough sweet clover and 
catnip to keep the bees through the sum- 
mer. A. 1. CLAY. 

Newman, Ill., Dec. 15. 





Alabama Report 


Ihived a strong swarm on Oct.12. I put 
the same on drawn combs and some on full 
combs with honey, and one week after hiv- 
ing, the yueen had laid several patches of 
eggs and the bees had straightened up their 
winter quarters very nicely. We have had 
very nice weather all fall, and had the first 
frost on Oct. 27, 15 days later than last year. 
The bees go into winter much stronger than 
last year, but much lighter in stores. All 
indications are for a mild winter, and that 
means watching them towards spring, for 
some will need feeding then. 


Huntsville, Ala. P. J. FHULLEN. 





From a Missouri Legislator 


Mr. C. P. DADANT, Hamilton, Ill 

Dear Sir:—Noticing your portrait in the 
Iowa Homestead of Nov. 12, it stirred up 
recollections of long ago. In the year 1869 
or 70, I purchased 8 or 10 colonies of Italian 
bees from your father, who, if my memory 
serves me, was the pioneer in the scientific 
handling of the bee industry in that section 
of the country. I then lived near Burnside, 
Ill.. although my post-office was Carthage, 

My father-in-law. now deceased, became 
my partner in the business. In 1875, 
brought my half of the bees, a full carload, 
to this place, and a year later bought him 
out, another full car, I think I was the first 
to introduce Italian bees, honey extractors 


and comb foundation in this part of Mis- 
sourl 

It might amuse you to know what predica- 
ment a careless Scotchman got into and the 
possibility of serious results that might 
have obtained. 

lonce owned a modest fruit farm here, 
one cow and two horses, the cow a valuable 
Jersey. I wasinthe habit of tethering her 
along the roadside on the best grass spots, 
with an old-fashioned army picket line and 
pin, such as I had used in the service, lead- 
ing upon the outside of my front yardin 
which were located 135 stands of bees, fora 
bran mash and a milk mash on my part. One 
pune morning, when the bees were almost 
oiling over got hold of a newspaper and 
forgot myself, when old “bossy” should 
have been released. 

Wife exclaimed: “Charley, the bees are 
killing the cow.” I shot out of the door. 
Between me and the cow was a cloud of 
bees. Hatless and witha thin calico shirt 
and overalls, I untied the rope with one 
hand while with the other I tried to keep 
the bees out of my eyes and mouth. She 
was so crazy that she did not notice that she 
was loose, and I was not sure which was the 
more dangerous, the swarm or the cow. 
finally led her away, got into a buckwheat 
patch close by, and lying down the bees 
soon left. was covered with stings, and 
thought that I had opened my last colony of 
bees. But thanks to the fact that all the 
season and for years I had been subjectto 
their hypodermic injections, | suppose I 
was immune. 

But, excuse me. I only wanted to acknowl- 
edge to your family the pleasure I have had 
from the instructions as well as the pur 
chase. I have just been elected State Rep- 
resentative on the Republican ticket and 
enclose my card. CHAS. HysLop. 

Maryville, Mo. 

Our beekeeping friends in Missourj will 
retain the name of Mr. Hyslop. He will 
probably be willing to help them if any Leg- 
islation is needed inthat State, in the in- 
terest of beekeeping.—EpDITOR.] 
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BEES AND QUEENS. 
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PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens will please 
you. 








REPRESENTATIVE HyYsLOP OF MISSOURI. 





BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 


apiary. _ J.H. M. Cook, 
1Atf 70 Cortland St., New York City. 





GOLDEN all-over Queens. Untested, $1.00. 
Tested, $3.00. Breeders, $5.00 and $10. 
Robert Inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 





UNTESTED Queens, 75c each; $7.50 per doz. 
Nuclei, $1.25 per frame. Bees, $1.50 per pound. 
Full colonies, 8-frame, $6.50; 10-frame, $7.50. 

Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 





QUEENS, improved three- band Italians 
bred for business, June 1 to Nov. 15. Un 
tested Queens, 7sceach; dozen, $8.00; Select 
$1.00 each; dozen, $ro. 
dozen, $12. 
guaranteed. 


Tested Queens, $1.25: 
Safe arrival and satisfaction 
H. C, Clemons, Boyd, Ky. 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Bees are hustlers. 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting qualities. Price, $1.00 each; 
Tested, $2.00: Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 

2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





GOLDEN and 3-banded Italian and Carnio- 
lan queens, ready to ship after April 1st. 
Tested, $:.00; 3 to 6, osc each;6 to 12 or more, 
goc each. Untested, 75c each; 3 to 6, 70c 
each; 6 or more, 6s5c. Bees, per Ib., $1.50; 
Nuclei, per frame, $1.50. C. B. Bankston, 

Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 
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QUEENS OF QUALITY—I am booking orders 
for early queens now. Three-banded Ital- 
ians only. Circular free. 

J. 1. Banks, Dowelltown, Tenn. 





ITALIAN and Carniolan Queens, the ear- 
liest and best to be had of either race. My 
circular and prices are free. oe 

Grant Anderson, San Benito, Tex. 





PLACE your order early to insure prompt 
service. Tested, $1.25; untested. $1.00. Ital- 
ians and Goldens. John W. Pharr, 

Berclair, Tex. 





Try my best bright yellow queens. They 
are beautiful and good honey “ getters;’’ ¢oc 
each or $7.00 per dozen. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. M. Bates, 

Rt, 4, Greenville, Ala. 





NotTicE—R, A. Shults_ will sell Italian 
queens in the season of 1015. Untested, $1.00. 
AfterJuner, 75c; tested, $1.50; select tested, 
$2.00. Breeders, $5.00. Bred from Moore 
and Doolittle stock. R. A. Shults. 

R. F. D. 3, Cosby, Tenn. 


PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens combine 
the qualities you want. They are great 
honey gatherers, beautiful and gentle. 
Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00; Tested, $3.00; Breed- 
ers, $5,00and $10. C.W. Phelps & Son, 

3 Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y 








I CAN supply you with Golden or three- 
banded Italian queens. Tested, $1.00 each; 
six or more, 85c each; untested, 75c each: six 
or more, 65c each. Bees. per pound, $1.25, 
Nuclei per frame, $1.28. Write for prices on 
large orders. Everything guaranteed’ 

I. N. Bankston, Buffalo, Tex. 


CALIFORNIA QUEENS, Nuclei and Bees 
bred from the best Doolittle stock, ready 
for shipment at once. Queens, untested. 
75c; dozen, $8.00. Tested, $1.25; dozen, $12. 
Mismated, one year old, soc; dozen, $5.00. 
Tested, one year old, 75c; doz., $8.00. Nuclei, 
2-frame, $1.50; 3-frame, $2.25; 5-frame, $3.00; 
1o-frame colony, $4.50. Bees by pound, % Ib., 
75c; one lb., $1.00. Add prices of queens de 
sired to all above prices of bees and nuclei, 
Delivery guaranteed. No disease. 

Spencer Apiaries Co,, Nordhoff, Calif. 








WHO wishes to know where they can get 
the best three-banded and Golden Queens 
to be procured for 1915. Untested, $1.00 each; 
$4.25 for six; $800 perdozen. Tested queens, 
$1.50each. Breeders, best, $5.00 each. Bees 
by the pound, $1.25. Full colonies with un- 
tested queen, $5.00 each, f. o. b. Rialto. Can 
fill your orders forany quantity any time 
you can use them. If you would like to 
taste Pure Genuine Orange Blossom Honey, 
send us $1.50 fora gallon. Prepaid to any U. 
S. point. Safe arrival and satisfaction on 
anything we ship. Rialto Honey Co., 

Rialto, Calif. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 
WANTED—No. I white comb honey. : 
Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 








WANTED—Comb, 
beeswax. 
6Ara2t 


extracted honey, 
. A. Burnett & Co., 
173 S. Water St., Chicago, III. 


_ For SALE—Extracted_Buckwheat honey 
in 160-pound kegs. N. L. Stevens. 
Venice Center, N. Y. 


and 








CALIFORNIA ORANGE BLOSSOM HONEY, 
extra fancy, atoc. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Sample free. James McKee, Riverside,Calif. 





DELICIOUS and rich white Aster Honey i 
60-lb. cans; two cans per case, at 7c f. 0, b. 
Brooksville, Ky. Sample,toc. H.C. Lee. 





FoR SALE—60,000 pounds light extracted 
honey, well ripened, mild flavor; two 60-lb. 
cans tocase; 7%c per pound; Io-case lots, 7c. 

. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Spanish needle, Hearts-ease 
No. 1 light comb, $3.00 per case; Fancy, $3 25; 
24 Danz, sec. to case, 6 tO 9 cases to carrier. 
Extracted, 120-lb. cases, 9C Der pound. 

W. A. Latshaw Co., Carlisle, Ind. 





THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW is now owned 
and published by the honey producers 
themselves It is ¢#e paper a// honey, pro- 
ducers should support. Eight months’ trial 


EXTRACTED HONEY—Best Water White 
and nice Amber Alfalfa in 60-lb., 30-lb., and 
smaller tins. State quantity you want. Spe- 
cial prices on ton lots or over. Several car- 
loads justin. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill, 





PuRE HONEY, California Sage, water 
white, 120 lbs, roc alb. Light amber honey, 
120 lbs.,oc a lb. We have honey of several 
flavors. Pricein galloncans upon request. 
Sample, 10 cts. each. I. J, Stringham, 

1os Park Place, New York. N. Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


SIRF FAL FIN Fee ee el el el a hel a eel a el ie el oe el 
_ To EXCHANGE for honey, wax or cash, 12 
inch Root foundation millin perfect cond- 
tion, $1s. I. J. Stringham, 

1o5 Park Piace, New York, N, Y. 











NORTHERN grown sweet cloverseed direct 
from the grower. White and yellow bien- 
nial hulled, $16.50 per bushel. 

W. M. Budlong, Rockford, III. 





How many people are there who really 
kuow what good Queen Bees are? Wesus- 
pect that thousands of beekeepers know, 
so we claim to know, and can sell good 
queens to all who wish them. The well 
known three-bands and Goldens. Untested, 
$1.00 each; $4.25 for six; $8.00 per dozen. 
Tested, $1.50 each. Full eight-frame hives 
with untested queens, $5.00 each. Bees in 
pound packages, $125 f. 0, b Riverside. 
Promptness and honest treatment, and of 
course satisfaction and safe arrival. Do not 





return dead queens to us; just state it on 
postal, and we will return one at once, _ 
Golden Rule Bee Co., Riverside, Calif. 





You have been thinking for some time 
you would like to become a National Bes 
keepers’ Association member. Now is you 
time; a year’s dues to the National and 
eight months’ subscription to our own paper, 
the Beekeepers’ Review, beginning with the 
May number, both for only a dollar. Ad 
dress with remittance, The Beekeepers’ R« 
view. Northstar. Mich. 


POULTRY 











FoR SALE—Single Comb Buff Orpington 
eggs for steoine, pure bloods; $1.00 per 15 o1 
$s.oo per hundred. Satisfaction Guaranteed 

W. H. Payne, Hamilton, Ill. 

SUPPLIES. 

BROTHER BEEKEEPERS, send for my new 
prices on Supplies. l can save you money 


Beeswax wanted. . D. Soper, 
Jackson, Mich. 








BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 
hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 
are nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 

4Atf Greenville, Tex. 


BETTER HIVES FOR LESS MONEY—Bee 
keepers’ supplies and standard-bred Ital- 
ian bees. Write for catalog. 

A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 














WOODMAN’S SECTION FIXER 


A Combined Section Press and Foundation Fastener 
of Pressed Steel Construction 


This machine folds or forms comb 
honey sections and fastens top and 
bottom comb foundation starters all 
at one handling, thus saving a great 
amount of labor. It can be arranged 
for any width, 44x4% or 4x5 section. 
Other sizes, soc extra for special 
adjustment. Top and bottom starters 
insure the comb firmly attached to 
all four sides; a requirement tograde 
fancy. Increase the value of your 
crop by this method. If you have but 
1o swarms of bees you cannot afford 
to be without one, is the statement 
of one customer. Send for special 
circular—1o illustrations. 


Price with lamp and one form, $2.75. 
Weight, 4 Ibs. 10 ozs. 
$2.50. Weight, 4 lbs. 4 ozs. Extra ferm 
block, 20c. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Without lamp, 


Weight, 5 ozs. 








than | 
hives ? 


and 
lars. 








subscription, beginning with the May num- 
ber, for only soc. Sample copy free. Ad- 
dress, The Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, 
Mich. 





10 Protection Hives, $22.50 


PROTECTION 


Do you know that 
Protection Hives are 
Double Wall, 
7-8 material in the 
outer wall, and sell 
for only 
cents per hive more 
single - wall 

It will pay 
you to investigate. 
Send for catalogue 
special circu- 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HIVE 


with 


about 60 





10 Single Wall Hives, $16.70 
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esxs WIT'TE ENGINES 


AS 
TERMS Kerosene, Gasoline & Gas 


Sold Only Direct from Factory to User. No matter where you 
five or what work you have that can be hitched to a belt, you can own a 
WITTE to better advantage than any other engine. Sizes are 2, 4, 6, 
8, 12, 16 and 22 Horse-Power. Styles, Stationary, Portable, Skidded 
and Saw-rigs. Over 27 years in the lead in engine-quality 
LET me send | Better now than ever, with prices that can’t be beat. 

you a WITTE No need now to do without a good engine, or to take chance on a 
ENGINE to earn its poor or unknown one, to get a low price. The WITTE fills the bill. 
I furnish highest stand i - 
_ while you pay My Free Book prices less than asked ee pe 
lor it. It’scheaper | My Free Book explains the inside of engine selling as 
g without | well as manufacturing. Write today for my Sales 1 
one. Plan with Easy Terms. G uaran ty 
Ed. H. Witte. Ed. H. Witte, Witte Iron Works Co., 


2786 Oakland Av., Kansas City, Mo. On Efficiency and Durability 























BEES DIE IN CELLARS 


that aretoodamp. A fine nickel-plated instrument that indicat is 

‘ . -pla ‘ ates percentof moisture 
postpaid for only $t.75. A necessity in every home and bee-cellar. Free advice how to 
dry out cellar. GEO. A. BOYUM, RUSHFORD, MINNESOTA. 














THREE-BANDED BEES--GET THE BEST 


Twenty years of breeding and selection has resulted in an exceptionally vig- 
orous and long-lived strain of bees, unexcelled for gentleness, prolificness and 
honey-gathering qualities. No disease. 








mere May Ist 


After May Ist 


| 1| 6 f 2 1 | 6 | 12 
OO ee. | $1.25 | $ 6.50 | $11.50 | $ .75 | $4.00 | $ 7.50 
, Rar ene | 1.50 | 8.00 15.00 1.25 | 6.50 12.00 
Select tested........... | 2.00 | 10.00 | 1800 | 150 | 800| 15.00 
1-lb. pkg. bees......... | 2.00 | 11.00 | 21.00 1.50 9.00 | 18.00 








Breeders, $5.00 each, any time. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed on all queens to all points in United 
States and Canada. Queens for export are carefully packed in export cages; but 
safe arrival is not guaranteed. Bees by the pound guaranteed within six days of 
Mathis, Tex. If queen is wanted with bees by the pound, add price of queen 
wanted to price of bees. Better let me book your orders now. 


H. D. MURRY, MATHIS, TEXAS 








WESTERN BEE-KEEPERS £2" .54*5 WHITE SWEET CLOVER SEED 


| 
get the best goods obtainable, especially | 10,000 pounds unhulled at t12zc per pound. 
made to meet Western condition, Send for | Hulled, cleaned, 20c per pound f. 0. b. Cow- 
new Catalog and special price list to | ley. Sacks extra at 2sc. Immediate ship- 


Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association ment. B. F. Smith, Cowley, Wyo. 
Denver, Colorado 


SWEET CLOVER SEED 


We now have on hand a good supply of sweet clover seed as per prices 
below. The recleaned seed is machine cleaned, and entirely free from 
chaff, dust and straw sometimes found in unhulled seed: 








, 1lb. tolbs. 25 1bs. 100 lbs. 
White Sweet Clover—unhulled (Melilotus alba) recleaned 


BOOK... ccccceccccsccscccsescncsscccsccsccssscscvcscccasscescosses 25c 6: $2: 25— «$5.00 = $18.00 
White Sweet Clover—hulled, (Melilotus alba) hand screened.2ec 1.80 4.00 15.00 
Yellow Sweet Clover—hulled (Melilotus officinalis)............. 26c 2.40 5.75 22.00 
eT each neresdesbedsencedcsaheaccvs eabaess asc 2.25 5.00 19.00 


When wanted by parcel post, bags will be included in weight. No charge 


for bags. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 








ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? 


If so, you should read the Farm and Real 
Estate Journal. Its editors are authorities. 
They will keep you informed on the possi- 
bilities in all sections of the country, and 
will save you money and mistakes in buying. 
Only publication of its kind. Established 
19 years. Send ioc today for 4 months’ trial 
subscription, or 2sc for one year. It will be 
stopped at the end of the time ordered un- 
less you renew, 


Farm and Real Estate Journal 
Box 32, Traer. lowa 


LOOK! BEEKEEPER 


E 3 SQUARE SHEARS 


Twv cuc ««aunch foot power; one cuts 
30. Hand-lever power in good condi- 
tion; cuts fine. Just the thing for 
beekeepers. Price, $10 each f. o. b. 
Square, N. Y. 


H. E. HESSLER CO. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery that Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy-Five 
Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every 
One Who Writes 


A, L. Rice. a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. Hecalls it Powdrpaint. It comes in 
the form of a dry powder, and all that is re- 
quired is cold water to make a paint weather 
proof, fire proof, and as durable as oil paint. 
It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or 
brick, spreads and looks like oil paint, and 
costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L, Rice, Manufacturer, 216 
North St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send 
you a free trial package, also color card and 
full information showing you how you can 
save agood many dollars. Write today. 














HONEY AND BEESWAX 


CHICAGO, Dec, 10.—Comb honey is steady 
with no change since last quotations. Prices 
are easier on extracted, with white clover 
and linden bringing 9@10c per pound, the 
other grades from 1@3c per pound less ac- 
cording to grade. Beeswax steady at from 
31@33c per pound. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 








KAnsSAS City, Mo., Dec, 17.—The supply of 
both comb and exracted honey is light; the 
demand good. We quote as follows: White 
comb, $325 to $3.50; amber, $3.00 to §3.25. 
White extracted, 8c per pound; amber, 7c. 
Beeswax, 25@28c. 

C.C. CLEMONS PRODUCE COMPANY. 


DENVER, Dec. 19.—There is no comb honey 
left for home trade, but'there is still a good 
demand for carload lots. Stock should be 
cleaned upeverywhere before another crop. 
There is a fair demand for strictly first- 
class white extracted honey. Our local job- 
bing prices are 8%c for white; 7@8%%c for 
light amber; 6@7c for strained. We pay 26c 
in cash and 28c in trade for clean yellow 
beeswax delivered here. 

THE CoLo. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS'N. 

Frank Rauchfuss, Mer. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 22.—Little demand for 
comb and extracted honey. Comb honey is 
moving fast at $3.50 to $4.00 per case. Fancy 
white clover, extracted, from 8@1oc per lb., 
and amber has been selling from 5%@7c per 
pound. Beeswax, 28@3o0c a pound. . 

THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 
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BUCKEYE CHAFF HIVES 
DOVETAILED HIVES 


Sections, Comb Foundation 
Choice Northern-Bred Italian Queens 


Bees by the pound 
General Agents for Root’s Goods in Michigan 
SEND FOR 1915 CATALOG 


M. H. HUNT & SON 
Lansing, Mich. 


FARM FENGE 











Canadian Beekeepers! 





The undersigned desire to thank their many friends for 
the splendid support given them in the past, and beg to an- 
nounce an “ ALL CANADIAN LINE” for the season of 1915, including 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION, of course. 


CATALOG NOW IN THE PRESS-—SEND FOR IT—IT’S FREE 


THE CHAS. E. HOPPER CO., Toronto, Ont. 
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Wires can not slip. 100 
styles of Farm, Poultry 
and Lawn Fencing direct 
-rod spool. Catalog free. - 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box85 Muncie, Ind. 
FLORIDA cuit 
Cents 


from factory at money 

saving prices. Ideal Galv. 
= yo months tri al hagas ri — ~ bn Floric — s only Agricultural 
kly. Tells fac estions about soils and crops. 


Stays only 6 inches apart. 
ARBED WIRE $1.45 
Adare 5 FLORIDA GROWER, py ‘A, Ta ampa, Florida. 











mover 22 Cal, ues RIFLE Free 


AREAL GUN. Take-Down" 
pattern, with latest improve- 
ments, walnut stock and grip. Shoots 
accurately 22 long or short cartridges. 
— ee no — wes ur name and address™ ra 

or my easy plan of securing this fine rifle Abselutel express 
orepaid, Write today. cite 


Handsome,™ 














Don’t Forget 


YOU CAN GET ivi U Dovetailed Hive 


HERE IS THE QUALITY 
THE NEW MUTH 1915 CATALOG 





D. W. BEACH,/Box g9. Spencer,ind. | 


The New Year is here—We are ready for your Bee Supply orders 
ONLY PLACE SPECIAL 
Send for it— Watch for it — Wait for it 


| it en geen be out— gversthing yom need is in there—HIVES—BROOD FRAMES—FOUN- 
] O 


SECTIONS — SMOKERS — BEE VEILS — BRUSHES, ETC., ETC. WRITE 
NOW—DON’'T DELAY. Should you wish to order some supplies before you receive the 


new catalog, use our 1or4 edition as prices will be the same. If you haven't a copy, write for it, 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 
204 WALNUT STREET ‘The Busy Bee Men” CINCINNATI, OHIO 


P.S.—Ship us your 01d combs and capping’ and let us render them for you. Our process extracts 
the last drop of wax from the slumgum. This means money for you. Write for full p articulars. 





SYRACUSE 


Boxed 


CHICAGO 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
HONEY CANS 


Friction Top 


~60-Pound Shipping Cans 
HONEY PAILS 


Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE CANONSBURG 


INCORPORATED 
All Styles—All Sizes 


Square Cans 


2201 South Halsted St., Chicago 
616 W. 43d Street, New York City 





oe 





January, 1911. 














| MARSHFIELD “Goons | 


BEE-KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price, 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 








We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 


Marshfield Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wis. 
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EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


30 years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 





LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Missouri | 
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$ GUS DITTMER COMPANY 


MAKERS OF 


DITTMER COMB FOUNDATION 
Wish you the best of 

SUCCESS AND HAPPINESS 

$ In 1915 { 


Make the year Brighter and Better by ¢ 
ordering your 1915 stock of DITTMER 
COMB FOUNDATION now. 


Gus Dittmer Company, Augusta, Wisconsin : 
$$ 5$$$5$$565665565 442 24 26¢ 3 











Pay You to Buy Bee Supplies Now | 


| } If you are in need of shipping cases, 
cartons, honey jars, or anything in 
© 





WANTED 
Honey! 


Extracted and Comb 
sesendliaee 


Beeswax 


Will pay full market value. Write us 
when you have any to dispose of 


Hildreth & Segelken 
265-267 Greenwich St, New York, N. Y 





Beekeepers Supplies 


Such as Winter Cases, 
Covers, Bottoms, Bodies, Supers. Brood- 
frames of every description. Shipping- 
cases, Section-holders, Comb-foundation, 
Smokers, etc. 


Get my prices before placing your orders. 


R. H. SCHMIDT 
Rt. 3, Box 209, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Hives, Sections, 
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EASTERN 
Beekeepers 


the supply line, let us quote you on 
them. No. 25 jars with bronze cap, 
$4.60 a gross. Five gross, $4.30 a gross. 
Untested Italians queens, $1.00. 


i. J. STRINGHAM 
105 Park Place, New York 
APIARIES: Glen Cove, L.I. 
wvvvvvrysewvvVv Vv 





OUR VERY BEST IS THE VERY BEST 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Best Sections, Best Shipping Cases 


Best of all Supplies 


Best prices you will get for your 
when put upin our sections and shipping 
cases. LOT sections and shipping 
cases have stood the test. Why? Because 
they are perfect in workmanship, quality 
and material. Buy LOTZ goods when you 
wantthe BEST. Our 101s catalog ready by 
Janis. Send your name and get one. 

H.S. DUBY & SON, St. Anne, Ill., carry a 
full line of our goods 


AUG. LOTZ CO. 80¥D, 


honey 





FREEMAN'S FARMER = "orth Yekima, 


Successor to Northwest Farm and Home 
69 YEARS OLD 


If you want adescriptive and agricultural 
magazine, it will inform you all about the 
methods in the Pacific Northwest 

Send One dollar during October, November 
or December, andthe magazine will be sent 
for one year. Cut rate of one-half price 
now on. 











THE BEST TIME TO BUY SUPPLIES 


The season just passed has demonstrated more clearly than ever the necessity for being prepared for a honey- 
flow before it comes. If you wait until the season is upon you, the chances are that the greater part of the crop 
will be lost while you are impatiently waiting for supplies to arrive. It may seem a little early now to think 


of next season’s honey harvest; but the fact of the matter is, this is just the time to order goods for next 
season. 








We are beginning now to replenish our stocks. We shall soon have carload orders coming from the factory. 
Special orders placed now can have just the attention they need, both here and at the factory, and you may 
have your goods sent in one of our cars, thereby saving on transportation charges. Regular stock will come 
straight to you from our warehouse in new unbroken packages, and you can put the goods together in your 
odd minutes, thereby saving the expense of extra help in the spring. 


Our usual discounts for early orders apply again this season—5 percent for cash orders sent in Novem- 
ber, the discount lessening one percent per month as the season advances. These discounts mean a consid- 
erable saving, and you might as well take advantage of the highest by ordering now. No change of prices 
has as yet been announced, and you may, therefore, order from your present catalog. If your catalog has 
been mislaid, write us at once and we will send another. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO., 


2146 Central Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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is st PLATTEVILLE, WIS., JUNE 1, 1914. 
f rp f Dear Friends :— 

Just put on 500 sheets of the new foundation 
we received from youthis spring, and must say 
that it is the best Ihave ever used or seen. The 
side walls seem to have a sixteenth of an inch 
start, and the quality of the wax is fine—two de- 
cided advantages. The foundation deserves all the 
praise I can give, as it is certainly excellent. 

Sincerely yours, FRANK F. FRANCE. 


Comb Foundation, Bee-Supplies, Honey, Beeswax, Sweet- 
Clover Seed, etc. Old Combs, Cappings or Slum- 
gum rendered into Beeswax on shares and 
Beeswax worked into Foundation 
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